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CI. 


EDWARD  PARKER. 


N  an  elevated  situation  in  the  forest  of  Bowland,  partly  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  stands  the  ancient  house  of  Brows- 
holme,  the  property  of  the  Parker  family.    The  hall  was 

1  much  altered  about  1674.    Of  the  ancient  office  of  the  bow- 


bearer  of  Bolland,  or  Bowland,  hereditary  in  that  family,  the  insignia  were 
a  staff  tipped  with  a  buck's  head  in  the  hand  and  a  bugle-horn  at  the 
girdle. 

The  only  vestige  preserved  at  Browsholme  of  the  old  forest-laws  is 
the  stirrup  through  which  every  dog,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the 
lords,  must  be  able  to  pass.  Many  curious  documents,  showing  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  were 
also  there ;  and  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  owners  of  Browsholme  found 
the  orders  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  issued  by  the  generals  of 
both  armies  during  the  civil  war,  of  little  use. 

The  Parkers,  from  whom  the  present  owner  of  Browsholme  is  descended, 
had  been  long  settled  at  Browsholme,  when  Thomas  Parker,  of  that  place, 
purchased,  in  about  1603,  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  'all  that  messuage, 
tenement,  and  one  pasture,  within  the  forest  of  Bowland,  in  the  county  of 
York,  called  Nether  Browsholme,  which  premises  were  late  parcel  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.' 

Edward  Parker,  of  Browsholme,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Parker 
of  that  place,  was  born  in  1658,  and  died  in  172 1.  He  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  York.  His  son  and  heir,  John  Parker,  of 
London,  and  afterwards  of  Browsholme,  was  also  bow-bearer,  and  died  in 
1754.  Robert  Parker,  his  younger  brother,  baptized  at  Waddington  1693, 
died  young,  unmarried;  founding,  in  1701,  an  hospital  for  widows  at 
Waddington,  in  the  West  Riding. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  J.  Goulbourn  Parker,  Esq. 
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CII. 


THOMAS  LAMPLUGH,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


born  at  Thwing,  in  Yorkshire,  educated  at  St.  Bees,  in  Cumberland,  and 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  was 
Rector  successively  of  Binfield,  in  Berkshire,  Carlton,  in  Ottmore,  Principal 
of  Alban  Hall,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  Vicar 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Westminster,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  lastly  Archbishop  of  York. 

Lamplugh  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Church  of  England,  '  and,'  it 
is  said,  '  had  the  courage  and  loyalty  to  own  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  Oxford,  in  the  worst  of  times.'  In  order  to  do  this  more 
effectually  he  learned  the  whole  Liturgy  by  heart,  and  when  the  friends  of 
those  whom  he  buried  desired  that  when  they  died  they  might  be  buried  in 
the  same  manner,  he  informed  them  that  the  prayers  were  not  his  own 
composition  but  those  of  the  Liturgy,  then  so  much  set  at  nought  and 
despised. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  and  advanced  towards  Exeter, 
Lamplugh,  who  was  then  bishop  of  that  see,  had  the  courage  to  make  a 
speech,  advising  the  clergy  and  gentry  to  stand  firm  to  King  James  ;  but 
finding  all  opposition  useless  he  went  to  London  and  presented  himself  to 
William,  at  Whitehall.  This  act  of  loyalty  to  James  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  disapproved  of  by  William,  who  immediately,  in  1688,  translated 
him  to  the  see  of  York.    He  died  in  1691. 

Portrait  by  Sir  G.  Kneller,  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches.  Inscribed  with 
name  and  date  of  death. 

In  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


HIS  prelate  was  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Cumberland. 
His  father,  Christopher  Lamplugh,  of  Neston,  in  the  County 
of  York,  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lamplughs  of 
Lamplugh.     Thomas,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  was 


cm. 

JOHN   TILLOTSON,   ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY. 

HIS  celebrated  divine  was  the  son  of  Robert  Tillotson,  a 
clothier,  of  Sowerby,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  born  at  Haugh 
End,  near  Halifax,  in  1629,  and  eciucated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. The  son  of  a  rigid  Calvinist  and  related  to  Quakers, 
nephew  by  marriage  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  ordained  by  a  Scotch 
Bishop,  these  circumstances  were  serious  obstacles  to  young  Tillotson's 
advancement ;  yet  he  overcame  them  all.  His  reputation  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestant  faith  rose  as  Popery  appeared  to  gain  ground.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  Charles  the  Second  made  him  one  of  his 
Chaplains,  and  the  Bishops  saw  him  Dean  of  Canterbury  with  dissatis- 
faction. His  father  was  not  less  displeased  at  his  deserting  Calvinism. 
Yet  he  acted  with  the  greatest  moderation.  After  the  Revolution  he  rose 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  on  learning  his  death,  William  the 
Third  declared  that  *  he  had  never  had  a  better  friend.'  The  violent 
manner  in  which  he  was  attacked  by  his  enemies  after  his  elevation  to 
the  Primacy  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life,  and  he  died  in  1694,  in 
his  65th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
in  London.     His  three  children  had  died  before  him. 

The  character  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  was  variously  estimated 
according  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  it,  but  his  learning,  moderation,  and  eloquence  were  admitted 
by  all. 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  spoken  of  by  eminent 
dissenters  affords  a  stronger  proof  of  his  worth  than  any  other;  and  he 
will  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  of  those 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  high  position  he  occupied  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace. 


CIV. 


EDWARD  STILLINGFLEET,  BISHOP  OF 
WORCESTER. 

HIS  learned  prelate  was  descended  from  the  Stillingfleets  of 
Stillingfleet,  about  four  miles  from  York,  although  his  im- 
mediate ancestors  were  settled  at  Cranbourne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1635. 
Educated  at  the  grammar-school  and  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire, 
he  removed  to  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1648.    He  took  his 
degree  in  1652,  and  chosen  a  fellow  in  the  following  year. 

After  being  for  a  short  time  tutor  to  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, he  took  holy  orders,  and  his  patron.  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire. 

He  had  then  already  published  his  first  book,  named  Irenimin  ;  and  in 
1662  produced  his  greatest  work,  entitled  Origines  Sacrce,  or  a  Rational 
Account  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
its  style  and  the  erudition  it  displays.  An  able  vindication  of  Archbishop 
Laud's  Labyrintlms  Cantuariensis  brought  him  additional  preferment,  and 
his  subsequent  rise  in  the  Church  was  rapid. 

He  came  to  London  on  being  named  preacher  to  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
and  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  lecturer  at 
the  Temple  Church.  After  taking  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1668  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  having  before  the  Revolution  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  was,  by  William  the  Third,  in  1689,  created  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  died  of  the  gout  in  1699,  and  buried  in  West- 
Tiinster  Abbey. 

In  addition  to  his  various  works  on  religious  matters,  Stillingfleet 
produced  Origines  Britannicce,  or  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  in  Britain, 
and  some  other  smaller  works  of  similar  nature,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  men  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  29  by  24  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  W.  Bean. 


cv. 


REV.  THOMAS  COMBER,  DEAN  OF  DURHAM. 


His  father  had  been  so  much  persecuted  for  his  loyalty,  under  the 
Commonwealth,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders ;  leaving 
his  son  Thomas  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Westerham  and  London,  and  admitted  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1659. 

In  1662  he  was  chosen  a  scholar,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  the 
same  year.  He  became  curate  in  the  following  year,  at  AUhallows 
Staining,  London  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bennet  invited 
him  to  become  his  curate  in  the  parish  of  Stonegrave  in  this  county. 

There  his  excellent  character  and  great  learning  caused  Mr.  Thornton, 
of  East  Newton,  to  invite  him  to  reside  in  his  house;  and  Thomas 
Comber  afterwards  married  one  of  that  gentleman's  daughters.  In  1669 
Mr.  Bennet  resigned  to  him  the  living  of  Stonegrave. 

At  that  time,  the  comparative  advantages  of  set  forms  of  prayer  and 
extempore  prayers  were  much  discussed  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  recommend 
the  former  to  the  public,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber  published  between 
1672  and  1675,  his  Companion  to  the  Te7nple. 

In  1677  he  was  installed  prebend  of  Holme,  at  York. 

He  continued  to  publish  other  works  opposing  the  progress  of  Popery 
in  England.  In  1683  he  was  made  precentor  of  York,  and  boldly 
denounced  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  the  Second. 

When  William  the  Third  had  been  called  to  the  throne.  Comber 
declared  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  that  proceeding. 

In  1691  Comber  was  advanced  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  and  would 
probably  have  been  promoted  to  his  bishoprick  had  not  his  death  occurred 
in  1699. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  24  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Comber. 


HIS  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Divine  was  born  at  Wes- 
terham, in  Kent,  in  1644.  He  passed,  nevertheless,  a  part  of 
his  life  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  there  that  the  numerous  works 
which  have  rendered  his  name  so  well  known  were  composed. 


CVI. 


REV.  GEORGE  HICKES,  D.D. 

ESCENDED  from  the  Hickeses,  lords  of  Nunnington, 
George  Hickes,  or  Hicks,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Hicks, 
by  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Mallory. 

Born  in  1642,  at  Newsham,  near  Kirby  Wiske,  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
subsequently  to  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  a  Prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral.  In  1683  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Worcester.  His 
valuable  services  in  that  position  were  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  as  he 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  James  the  Second  ;  and  in  1691  he  was  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  His  violent  conduct 
on  this  occasion  led  to  prosecution  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  under  the  roof  of  his  old  college  friend.  Dr. 
White  Kennett  of  Amersden,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  latter  was  as  strong 
a  partizan  of  the  Revolution  as  Hickes  was  its  opponent  ;  yet  between 
them,  the  love  of  learning,  common  to  both,  formed  a  neutral  ground ;  and 
Hickes's  Thesaurus  was  the  result  of  his  labours  at  this  period  of  his 
stormy  life.  Feeling  himself  no  longer  in  security  at  Amersden,  Dr.  Hickes 
removed  to  London,  where  at  length,  in  1699,  the  protection  of  Lord 
Somers  freed  him  from  personal  danger.  His  hatred  of  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son  and  of  Bishop  Burnet  led  Hickes  to  treat  the  former  as  an  'atheist' 
and  the  latter  as  a  *  liar.'  Tillotson  replied  with  his  usual  mildness,  but 
Burnet  retorted  by  charging  Hickes  with  being  all  but  a  '  papist.'  His 
learning  and  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  must  be  admitted  ;  but  his 
violent  prejudices  often  rendered  him  unjust  to  those  with  whom  he  dif- 
fered on  religious  and  political  grounds. 

He  was  nonjuring  suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford,  and  dying  in  17 15, 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  31  by  25  inches. 
Inscribed  '  G.  HICKES,  S.T.R' 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


evil. 


JOHN  SHARP,   ARCHBISHOP   OF  YORK. 

HIS  pious  and  learned  Archbishop  was  born,  in  1644,  at  Brad- 
ford, in  which  place  his  father  was  a  drysalter.  The  family 
was  a  younger  branch  of  that  of  the  Sharps  of  Horton. 
The  future  Archbishop  was  educated  at  Bradford  School  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Botany  and  chemistry  were  his  favourite 
objects  of  study.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  and,  on  the  latter  being  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
recommended  Dr.  Sharp  to  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Berkshire,  Prebend  of  Norwich,  and  Rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, in  London.  Shortly  after  receiving  these  preferments  he  married, 
and  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  was  added  to  them.  Other 
honours  followed,  and  he  was  named  Chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second,  but 
fell  into  disgrace  under  his  successor.  Upon  the  arrival  of  William  the 
Third  he  was  named  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Liturgy,  and  offered  the 
mitre  of  a  deprived  Prelate,  but  this  he  resolutely  refused.  Dr.  Tillotson 
at  length  proposed  that  Sharp  should  succeed  Dr.  Lamplugh  in  the  See 
of  York,  and,  with  the  King's  consent,  upon  the  death  of  that  Prelate, 
in  1 69 1,  he  was  appointed  and  consecrated.  Queen  Anne  made  him 
Lord  Almoner,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  Union 
with  Scotland. 

Archbishop  Sharp  died  at  Bath  in  17 13-14,  and  during  his  long  life 
appears  to  have  been  generally  admired  and  esteemed,  owing  in  part  to 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  remained  independent  of  party  influence. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Palmer,  of 
Winthorp,  in  Lincolnshire  by  whom  he  left  a  family. 


John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York. 


There  is  an  engraving  done  ad  vivum,  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  by 
Robert  White. 

Archbishop  Sharp's  library  is  now  at  Bambrough  Castle. 

His  sermons,  which  have  been  published  in  seven  volumes,  are  written 
with  clearness  and  were  delivered  with  such  grace,  that  he  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson  were  said  to  be  the  two  best  preachers  of  their  time. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  C.  H.  Elsley,  Esq. 


CVIII. 


JOHN    RADCLIFFE,  M.D. 

ORN  at  Wakefield  in  1650,  of  poor  parents  who  had  a  nu- 
merous family,  this  celebrated  physician  owed  his  education 
at  school  there  to  some  of  their  neighbours  who  noticed  his 
intelligence.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  anatomy.  Afterwards  becoming  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and, 
studying  physic,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  physician  at  Oxford, 
openly  setting  at  defiance  the  opinions  of  his  medical  brethren.  This 
opposition  he  appears  to  have  pursued  systematically.  He  quarrelled  not 
only  with  them,  but  treated  people  of  all  ranks  with  the  greatest  insolence, 
and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  conduct. 

That,  under  the  circumstances,  his  practice  was  very  large,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  it  was  successful.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  consisted  very  much  in  allowing  nature  to  per- 
form her  own  cures.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1682,  and  in 
1684  removed  to  London.  In  1686  Anne  of  Denmark  made  him  her 
physician.  From  that  time  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  plentifully.  Not- 
withstanding his  coarseness.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  undoubtedly  a  man  naturally 
kind  and  generous. 

In  17 1 3  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Buckingham. 
At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  17 14,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  the  University  of   Oxford,  and  the  building   and  library 
which  bears  his  name  is  a  proof  of  his  liberality. 

Kneller  painted  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, more  than  once. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  54  by  49  inches. 
In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 


/ 


CIX. 


CHARLES  MONTAGU,  EARL  OF  HALIFAX. 


LTHOUGH  the  family  of  Montagu  has  produced  many 
remarkable  characters,  this  nobleman  may  justly  be  esteemed 
its  most  illustrious  member.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  born  at  Horton, 


in  Northamptonshire,  in  1661. 

Educated  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  early  shoAved  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  first  attracted 
notice  by  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  1687  he 
produced,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country 
Mousey  a  travesty  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  Lord  Dorset  intro- 
duced him  to  William  the  Third,  upon  whose  victory  in  Ireland  Montagu 
had  written  an  epistle. 

He  soon  obtained  the  place  of  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  decided  supporter  of  the  Whig 
party ;  in  1694  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  subsequently, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  His  administration  was  distinguished  by 
the  introduction  of  the  funding  system,  by  which  the  first  national  debt 
of  five  millions  was  created ;  although,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
Parliament  had  pledged  the  national  faith  for  the  repayment  of  money 
to  the  City  of  London ;  and  he  successfully  completed  a  new  coinage  of 
the  silver  moneys  in  two  years,  which  had  been  judged  impossible.  He 
had  also  a  considerable  share  in  effecting  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and 
promoting  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  in  the  Brunswick  line. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  King  William,  in   1698,  Montagu 


Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax. 

was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage 
in  1700. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  Tories  under  Anne  caused  him  to  be 
impeached  on  two  occasions,  but  the  proceedings  against  him  fell  to  the 
ground. 

George  the  First  created  him,  in  17 14,  an  earl,  and  gave  him  the 
Garter;  notwithstanding  which,  being  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  the 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  he  joined  the  opposition. 

Party  spirit  was  so  violent  at  the  time  in  which  the  Earl  of  Halifax 
lived,  that  no  man  was  perhaps  ever  more  enthusiastically  praised  or  more 
violently  abused.  His  natural  abilities  were  unquestionably  great,  and 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  He  displayed  no  less  readiness  in  dis- 
covering means  of  surmounting  political  difficulties  than  in  composing 
poetical  fictions,  and  may  be  said  to  have  shown,  under  various  forms, 
a  truly  inventive  genius.  Although  anxious  to  appear  a  patron  of  literary 
merit,  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  his  liberality. 

He  died  suddenly  in  1715,  and  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
request,  in  General  Monk's  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  canvas,  83  by  55  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Andrew  Montagu,  Esq. 


ex. 


REV.  THOMAS  BURNET,  D.D. 


OBLE  asserts,  without  giving  his  authority,  that  this 
learned  divine  and  philosopher  was  a  Scotchman,  but  by 
other  authorities,  equally  good,  he  is  said  to  have  been  born 
at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1635.    Educated  under  Dr. 


Ralph  Cudworth,  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Christ 
College,  and  next  travelled  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tutor  also 
to  Tillotson ;  but  must  have  been  rather  his  fellow-scholar.  In  1681  he 
published  his  Telluris  Sacra  Theoria,  afterwards  translated  into  English. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  he  was,  in  1685,  appointed 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  adhering  to  his  principles,  opposed  James 
the  Second's  wish  to  place  a  Roman  Catholic  as  a  pensioner  there.  In  the 
same  year  Burnet  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 

After  the  revolution.  Dr.  Burnet  was  named  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
King  William,  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet ;  but  the  freedom  of  opinion  which 
he  displayed  in  his  Archceologia  Philosophia,  published  in  1692,  although 
he  had  been  permitted  to  dedicate  it  to  William  the  Third,  caused  his 
removal  from  the  latter  office,  and,  it  is  said,  even  prevented-  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  bench. 

Among  the  other  attacks,  to  which  this  publication  subjected  Dr. 
Burnet,  was  the  famous  ^  song,'  in  which  he  is  coupled  with  Sherlock  and 
South,  and  thus  alluded  to — 


'  Now  while  these  two  were  raging, 
And  in  dispute  engaging, 
The  Master  of  the  Charter 


Said  both  had  caught  a  Tartar ; 
For  Gods,  sir,  there  were  none, 
For  Gods,  sir,  there  were  none.' 


Rev.  Thomas  Burnet,  D.D. 


Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  died  in  17 15,  and  was  interred  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Charterhouse. 

Two  of  his  books  appeared  as  posthumous  publications,  but  his  great 
work  was  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  of  which  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer, 
declared  that  he  was  able  to  overset  the  theory  in  one  sheet  of  paper  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sublimity  of  description  and  eloquence  of 
style  to  be  found  in  it,  caused  Addison  to  praise  it  in  one  of  his  finest 
Latin  poems,  and  a  paper  in  the  Spectator. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  48  by  40  inches. 

In  the  Charterhouse,  London. 


CXI. 


RALPH  THORESBY. 


|OHN  THORESBY  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Leeds,  and 
a  native  of  that  town.  He  was  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  and 
held  the  same  religious  and  political  principles.  After  the 
civil  war  he  became  a  merchant  at  Leeds,  and  his  son 


Ralph  was  born  there  in  1658. 

The  latter  was  educated  at  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  acquired 
there  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  very  useful  to  him  in  the 
antiquarian  researches  he  and  his  father  pursued  so  eagerly. 

The  latter,  intending  that  his  son  should  be  a  merchant,  sent  Ralph, 
in  1677,  to  London.  And  the  son  then  commenced  the  Diary,  which  has 
rendered  his  name  so  well  known.  In  1678-9,  he  was  in  Holland,  com- 
pleting his  mercantile  education  ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
resided  principally  in  Leeds.  His  father  died  suddenly,  in  1679,  and 
Ralph  continued  the  business. 

In  1683  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  Nonconformist,  and  in  1685  married 
Anna  Sykes,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Sykes,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Leeds. 

In  mercantile  concerns  Thoresby  was  not  successful.  But  his  collection 
of  antiquities  began,  about  1690,  to  attract  public  attention;  in  1697,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  some  of  his  communi- 
cations appeared  in  their  Traiisactio7ts. 

In  1699,  he  finally  abandoned  his  connexion  with  the  Dissenters, 
and  about  1704  retiring  from  business  with  a  very  small  competency,  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  museum,  and  literary  pursuits.  He  published,  in 
171 5,  his  Diicatiis  Leodieiisis,  and  annexed  to  the  topographical  survey 
of  Leeds  a  catalogue  of  the  curiosities  in  his  museum. 


Ralph  Thoresby. 


In  1724  was  printed  his  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  and  he  assisted  various 
contemporary  antiquaries  in  works,  requiring  the  knowledge  of  Yorkshire 
history. 

Ralph  Thoresby  died  in  1725,  leaving  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
clergymen,  and  held  livings  in  London. 

The  Library  Museum,  which  he  had  so  carefully  formed,  and  in  which 
were  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  interesting  works,  were  sold  in 
London  in  1764,  as  was  also  his  cabinet  of  coins. 

Bust  on  canvas,  22  by  17  inches,  painted  by  Parmentier. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 


CXII. 


SIR  GILBERT  DOLBEN,  BARONET. 

ILBERT  DOLBEN  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Dolben,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  by  his  wife,  Mary,  niece  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon;  he  was  born  about  1658,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Having  studied  the  law  he  rose  gradually  in  that  profession,  and  repre- 
sented Peterborough  in  Parliament  for  many  years. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland  by  William  the  Third,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty  years, 
retiring  from  it  two  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1722. 
Sir  Gilbert  Dolben  was  created  a  baronet  in  1704. 

He  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Tanfield  Milso,  Esq., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son.  Sir  John  Dolben. 

Sir  Gilbert  Dolben's  name  has  been  connected  with  that  of  Dryden, 
the  poet,  as  his  friend  and  patron.  The  latter  says  in  his  postscript  to 
the  u^neid,  '  Neither  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present  which  was  made 
me  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  Esq.,  the  worthy  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York,  who,  when  I  began  this  work,  enriched  me  with  all  the  several 
editions  of  Virgil,  and  all  the  commentaries  of  those  editions  in  Latin.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden's  Works,  '  The  Arch- 
bishop is  addressed  by  Dryden  as  a  friend  of  David,  in  the  first  part  of 
Absalom  and  Ahithophel.' 

Portrait  on  canvas,  75  by  60  inches. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 


CXIII. 


EDWARD,  SECOND  VISCOUNT  PRESTON. 


HE  titles  of  Baron  Graham,  of  Esk,  and  Viscount  Preston, 
in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  were  first  conferred,  in  1680,  on 
Sir  Richard  Graham,  of  Esk,  the  third  Baronet. 


He  was  for  many  years  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court 


of  France,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  James  the  Second. 

Viscount  Preston  was  committed  to  the  Tower  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  yet  soon  released.  Subsequently,  being  suspected  of  a  design 
to  join  James  the  Second  in  France,  he  was  arraigned  for  high  treason  and 
condemned  ;  but  at  length,  in  1691,  received  pardon. 

He  married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Charles  Howard,  First  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  of  that  creation;  and  Sir  Richard  dying,  in  1695,  he  was  succeeded 
by  their  son, — 

Edward  Graham,  second  Viscount  Preston,  born  in  1678,  who  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dalton,  of  Hauxwell, 
in  the  North  Riding. 

Edward,  second  Viscount  Preston,  died  in  17 19,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles,  third  Viscount  Preston. 

Portrait  by  Kneller,  on  canvas,  30  by  24  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Sir  R.  H.  Graham,  Bart. 


CXIV. 

SIR  REGINALD  GRAHAM,  SECOND  BARONET. 

HE  Graham  family  claim  descent  from  Graeme,  who  in  the 
fifth  century  was  Governor  of  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  King  Eugene  the  Second,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
story,  in  the  year  420,  Graeme  made  a  breach  in  the  great  wall 
that  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus  had  erected  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde,  which  opening  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Graeme's 
Dyke.  The  Grahams  of  Esk,  Netherby,  and  Norton  Conyers,  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  family  :  descendants  from  a  common  ancestor,  Sir 
Richard  Graham,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1629. 

His  second  son  was  Richard  Graham,  of  Norton  Conyers,  created 
a  baronet  in  1662,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
Royal  cause  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Sir  Chichester  Fortescue, 
Knight,  of  Dromisken  in  Ireland ;  and  had  by  her  several  children,  of 
whom  Sir  Reginald,  the  second  baronet,  was  the  second. 

He  was  born  in  1670,  and  was  Page  of  Honour  to  James  the  Second. 
His  wife.  Lady  Frances,  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Bellingham,  Esq. 
Sir  Reginald  Graham,  second  baronet,  died  in  1728. 
Portrait  by  Verelst  on  oval  canvas. 
In  the  possession  of  Sir  Reginald  H.  Graham,  Bart. 
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cxv. 


REV.   THOMAS  COTTON. 

HIS  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  was  born  in  1653,  at 
or  near  Workley  in  the  West  Riding.  His  father,  Robert 
Cotton,  was  an  iron-master,  and  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth. 

Thomas  was  educated  at  the  Free  School  at  Rotherham,  and  after- 
wards under  several  Presbyterian  clergymen.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  passed  there  about  the  year  1677.  From  the  same 
University  he  received  his  degree  of  M.A. 

Thomas  Cotton  became  Chaplain  to  Lady  Sarah  Houghton,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  but,  on  account  of  illness,  resigned  his  office. 
He  then  preached  in  his  father's  house  ;  and,  as  it  became  dangerous 
to  do  otherwise,  the  worship  was  conducted  privately,  and  resorted  to 
by  many  ministers  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of  the  ejected  ministers 
many  received  hospitality  from  the  Cotton  family,  particularly  Christopher 
Richardson,  ejected  from  Kirk  Heaton. 

Not  being  able  to  exercise  his  clerical  duties  with  safety,  Thomas 
Cotton  became  private  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  during  a  three  years' 
tour  in  Europe. 

Cotton  was  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  a  witness  of  the  persecutions  which  attended  it.  He  states,  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  at  Saumur  the  French  populace  spoke  of  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Second  with  great  confidence  and  insults  five  days  before 
it  happened. 

The  violent  persecution  in  France,  and  the  annoyances  to  which 
English  travellers  were  subject,  induced  Cotton  to  go  to  Geneva.  There 


Rev.  Thomas  Cotton. 


designs  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  and  he  was  attacked  in  the 
streets. 

On  Cotton's  return  to  England  he  was  offered  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  declined  it,  and  became  Dissenting  minister  at 
Hoxton,  Ware,  and  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London.  He  also  officiated 
in  the  families  of  the  widows  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  James  Russell, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss  in  the  riots  of  1709  on  Sacheverell's  trial. 

Thomas  Cotton  maintained  strongly  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  all  needless  subscription  to  forms  in  matters  of 
religion.  After  1727  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  and  died  there  in  1730. 
Only  one  sermon  by  him  was  published. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

In  Dr.  Williams's  library. 


CXVI. 

REV.  MARMADUKE  FOTHERGILL. 

HE  pious  and  learned  Nonjuror,  Marmaduke  Fothergill,  was 
born  in  1652,  in  Percy's  Inn,  in  the  City  of  York,  an  old 
house  which,  at  one  time,  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, and  their  residence  there. 
His  father  was  an  opulent  citizen  of  York,  and  Marmaduke  received 
a  good  education,  partly  at  Cambridge.    Having  taken  holy  orders  he 
obtained  the  living  of  Skipwith,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  promised  the  next 
presentation  to  the  Rectory  of  Lancaster. 

The  political  changes  which  took  place  at  the  Revolution  of  1688  made 
Fothergill  refuse  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  retired  from  the 
Church,  and  lived  on  the  income  of  his  paternal  estate ;  yet  he  took  all 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  except  taking 
the  Government  oath. 

He,  from  that  moment,  made  ecclesiastical  antiquities  his  principal 
study,  and  formed  large  collections  of  manuscripts  on  those  subjects,  which 
it  was,  at  one  time,  his  intention  to  have  published. 

After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1731,  his  books  and  manuscripts 
were  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  as  an 
addition  to  the  Minster  Library. 

Marmaduke  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  singularly  robust  frame,  so  much 
so,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  jumping  out  of  bed  in 
the  depth  of  winter  and  rolling  himself  in  the  snow,  without  experi- 
encing any  bad  effects  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature. 
Portrait  by  Parmentier,  on  canvas,  51  by  41  inches. 
In  the  Minster  Library,  at  York. 


CXVII. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  HASTINGS. 


HE  Right  Honourable  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  born  in 
1682,  and  by  her  mother  was  granddaughter  of  Sir  John 
Lewis,  Baronet,  of  Ledstone,  in  the  County  of  York,  one  half 
of  whose  large  estate  she  inherited. 


Her  father  was  Theophilus,  seventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  George,  who  succeeded  him,  she  acquired  a  large 
increase  to  her  fortune.  It  nevertheless  did  not  amount  to  3000/.  a-year  ; 
yet,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  a  hundred  years 
since,  this  was  a  very  considerable  income,  and  Lady  Hastings  made  a 
truly  noble  use  of  it. 

From  her  earliest  youth,  she  appears  to  have  been  singularly  filled 
with  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  all  around  her,  and  her  various  charities 
were  bestowed  not  only  on  the  sick  and  aged,  but  extended  to  the 
encouragement  of  learning  and  piety.  They  embraced  bequests  to  Queen's 
College,  and  Hart's  Hall,  Oxford ;  Scholarships  for  various  schools  in 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland  ;  sums  payable  yearly  to  charity  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  wages  to 
servants  to  attend  at  these  schools ;  payments  for  training  schoolmasters, 
for  the  purchases  of  books,  and  even  boxes  for  the  children  to  keep  their 
clothes  in  ;  for  the  rebuilding  churches  and  schools,  and  church  plate ; 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  York  for  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  estate.  In  short,  she  appears  to  have  sought  out  every  means  of 
doing  good. 

This  amiable  lady  died  unmarried  at  Ledstone  in  1739,  and  is  there 
buried. 

Among  her  intimate  friends  was  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  34  by  26  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  E.  R.  Baynes,  Esq. 


CXVIII. 


REV.  SIR  WILLIAM  DAWES,  BARONET, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


ILLIAM  DAWES  was  born  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  in 
1670,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  as  Sir  Abraham 
Dawes,  of  Putney,  great-grandfather  to  the  Archbishop,  was 
one  of  the  richest  commoners   of  his   time.  Nevertheless, 


by  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  he 
lost  his  fortune.  His  son  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  the  Second, 
in  1663. 

Sir  William  Dawes  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  in 
London,  and  went,  in  1687,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a  Fellow.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Sir  John  Dawes,  Knight,  of  Putney ;  and,  his  two  elder 
brothers  dying,  the  honour  fell  to  him.  He  then  removed  to  Catherine 
Hall  as  a  fellow  commoner. 

This  did  not  prevent  adherence  to  his  intention  of  taking  holy  orders  ; 
and  being  made  D.D.  by  royal  mandate,  his  college  chose  him  for  Master. 
The  next  year  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  became  also 
Dean  of  Bocking,  in  Kent  ;  also  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  and,  in 
1708,  Bishop  of  Chester.  In  171 3  he  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  York,  which  high  office  Sir  William  Dawes  filled  with  dignity  and 
mildness. 

He  died  in  London,  in  1724,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Lord  Wenlock. 


CXIX. 


SIR  WALTER  HAWKESWORTH,  SECOND  BART. 

HE  Hawkesworths,  of  Hawkesworth,  in  Yorkshire,  are  a  very 
ancient  family,  and  settled  at  that  place  before  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  First  and  Third,  the  Hawkes- 
worths, of  Hawkesworth,  were  always  found  leading  the  soldiers  raised  in 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  for  the  support  of  the  English  king  in  the  Scottish 
wars.  The  father  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hawkesworth,  Bart.,  whose  portrait 
we  have  here,  bore  the  same  Christian  name,  and  was  created  a  Baronet 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1678.    He  died  in  1683. 

His  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Markham,  of  Sedgebrook, 
in  Lincolnshire,  Baronet. 

Sir  Walter  Hawkesworth,  the  second  Baronet,  was  High  Sheriff  for  the 
County  of  York,  in  1735,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

He  married  Judith,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Ayscough, 
of  Osgodby,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  all  of  whom  died 
before  him,  except  his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs. 

From  Frances,  one  of  them — married  to  Thomas  Ramsden,  of  Crow- 
ston,  Esq. — is  descended  F.  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  Esq.,  the  present  owner 
of  the  estate  of  Hawkesworth. 

Portrait  on  oval  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

Inscribed,  'Sir  Walter  Hawkesworth,  JE.  36,  1706.    Obit  1735.' 
In  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Baronet. 


cxx. 


RICHARD   RICHARDSON,  M.D. 

HIS  learned  botanist,  antiquary,  and  classical  scholar,  was  born 
at  North  Bierley,  in  1663. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Richardson,  Esq.,  of 
that  place,  and  Susannah  Savile.  His  grandmother  was  a 
sister  of  John  Hopkinson,  of  Lofthouse,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  and 
also  connected  with  Archbishop  Sharp.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
considerable  estates.  After  education  at  Bradford  School,  he  removed 
to  University  College,  Oxford.  There  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Physic,  and  also  studied  at  Leyden,  where  he  resided  three  years  in  the 
house  of  the  eminent  botanical  philosopher,  Paul  Hermann,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Boerhaave.  He  began  to  study  botany  about  1687,  and 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1712;  in  which  year  he  was  also  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.  He  married 
Sarah,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Kirkshaw 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  His  second  wife  was  Dorothy,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  Currer,  Esq.,  of  Kildwick,  in  Craven.  By  her  he  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  married  Sir  John  Lister 
Kaye,  of  Grange,  Bart. 

His  practice,  as  a  physician,  was  very  extensive,  yet  he  found  time  to 
maintain  a  very  active  correspondence  in  English  and  Latin  with  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Many  of  their 
letters  have  been  published. 

Botany  was,  nevertheless,  his  favourite  pursuit,  which  he  continued  with 
ardour  to  1741,  when  he  died  at  Bierley,  and  was  buried  in  Cleckheaton 
Chapel. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches  (engraved). 
In  the  possession  of  M.  Wilson,  Esq. 
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CXXL 

JOHN    POTTER,   ARCHBISHOP   OF  CANTERBURY. 

I^^S^^^OHN  POTTER  was  born  in  1674.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Potter,  a  small  linendraper  at  Wakefield,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  that  place. 

From  thence  he  was  sent,  in  1688,  to  University  College,  Oxford, 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  first  work  on  classical 
literature. 

In  1694  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  There  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  tutor,  and,  in  1697,  added  to  his  literary 
reputation  by  an  edition  of  Lycophron,  in  folio.  Soon  afterwards  he 
published  his  valuable  ArchcBologia  Grceca,  of  which  there  have  since  been 
many  editions.  He  became,  in  1704,  chaplain  to  Tenison,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  two  years  later  to  Queen  Anne ;  on  which  occasion 
Potter  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1705,  he  was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  living  of  Great 
Mongeham,  Kent,  and  afterwards  held  the  livings  of  Monks  Risborough, 
and  of  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire. 

When  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  171 5,  he  was  raised  to  the 
See  of  Oxford,  and,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wake,  was  advanced 
to  the  Primacy  in  1737. 

As  Archbishop,  Potter  sustained  the  high  position  with  much  dignity 
and  reputation  until  his  death.  It  is  said,  however,  that  although  of  such 
humble  origin,  his  pride  was  so  great  that  he  disinherited  his  eldest  son 
who  had  made  an  unequal  alliance. 

His  chief  work  in  English  is  A  Discourse  on  Church  Government,  which, 
with  a  variety  of  charges  and  sermons,  were  published  at  Oxford  in  1753. 

The  Archbishop  was  buried  at  Croydon  in  1747. 

Full-length  portrait  by  Hudson,  engraved  by  Vertue.  Signed.  On 
canvas,  96  by  62  inches. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


CXXII. 


NICHOLAS  SAUNDERSON. 


HIS  celebrated  blind  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge 
was  born  in  1682  at  Thurlstone  in  Yorkshire.  His  father 
was  an  exciseman,  had  a  small  estate,  and  a  very  large 
family.    Nicholas  lost  not  only  his  sight  but  his  eyes  when 


one  year  old,  and  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  light  or  colours. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  sent  to  school  at  Penistone,  and  acquired  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  that  he  could 
readily  understand  mathematical  works  when  read  to  him  in  the  original 
languages. 

A  few  friends  and  his  father  assisted  him  in  his  studies  when  he 
first  turned  his  attention  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  but  he  soon 
surpassed  his  masters,  and  became  fitter  to  teach  others  than  to  learn 
anything  from  them. 

Such  extraordinary  acquirements  at  length  induced  his  friends  to 
send  him  to  Cambridge,  where,  although  not  admitted  at  first  a  member 
of  any  College,  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  was  permitted  to  give 
lectures  on  mathematics  and  optics.  Later  in  life  he  became  professor 
in  the  University,  and  it  is  said  that  *  If  he  had  surprised  Cambridge  by 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  he  astonished  his  hearers  by  his  inaugura- 
tion speech,  which  was  truly  Ciceronian,  and  admirably  well  delivered.' 

Saunderson's  sense  of  touch  is  said  to  have  been  so  acute  that  he 
detected  in  a  set  of  Roman  medals  the  false  ones,  though  they  had 
been  counterfeited  with  such  exactness  as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur  who 
judged  by  the  eye ;  but  he  could  not  tell  colours  by  the  touch. 

He  played  well  on  the  flute,  could  distinguished  the  fifth  part  of  a 


Nicholas  Saunderson. 

note,  and  his  hearing  was  so  acute  that  he  knew  the  size  of  a  room  by 
sound:  judging  by  which  the  distance  he  was  from  the  walls. 

With  a  memory  so  tenacious  he  remembered  the  voice  of  any  persons 
he  had  once  spoken  to.  Although  strictly  honest  and  truthful,  Saunderson 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  whose  disagreeable  manners  prevented  his 
having  many  friends.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Reverend  William 
Dickons,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  one  daughter. 

Nicholas  Saunderson  died  in  1739. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  size,  30  inches  by  25  inches. 

In  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge. 
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CXXIII. 


LANCELOT  BLACKBURNE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

HE  Blackbournes,  or  Blackburnes,  are  a  very  ancient  family 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  one  of  them  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  in  1429.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Lance- 
lot Blackburne,  but  he  was  probably  born  in  1658-9.  He 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Blackburne,  of  London;  matriculated  at  Christ 
College,  Oxford,  in  1676,  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1683;  about 
which  time  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

In  1694,  he  was  installed  Sub-dean  of  Exeter,  and  the  same  year 
preached  a  sermon  at  Whitehall  before  Queen  Mary  (the  wife  of  William 
the  Third),  who  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  It  was  not  until  17 14 
that  Lancelot  Blackburne  became  Dean  of  Exeter.  He  held  also  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

His  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Exeter  took  place  in  17 16,  and  trans- 
lation to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  in  1724.  He  died  in  1743,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  dates  here  given,  and  the  fact  that 
Lancelot  Blackburne  was  a  good  scholar,  reading  Greek  tragedies  in  the 
original  with  the  same  ease  as  he  read  Shakespeare,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  story,  often  repeated,  that  Archbishop  Blackburne  began  his 
life  as  a  buccanier.  There  are  reason^,  nevertheless,  for  believing  the 
truth  of  what  was  said  of  him,  '  That  he  gained  more  hearts  than  souls.' 

Portrait  by  Zeeman,  engraved  by  Vertue,  in  1727,  JE.  68.  On  canvas, 
50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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CXXIV. 

THOMAS   HERRING,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY. 

LTHOUGH  not  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  the  services  this 
distinguished  Prelate  rendered  to  the  county  place  him 
naturally  as  one  of  its  celebrated  men. 

Thomas  Herring  was  born  in  1691,  at  WalsoUen,  in  Norfolk; 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  Rector. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Wisbeach,  and  afterwards 
at  Jesus  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges,  Cambridge.  At  the  latter  he 
obtained  a  Fellowship  in  1 7 16,  and,  being  ordained  Priest  in  17 19,  was 
successively  minister  of  the  parishes  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow-cum-Qui, 
and  Trinity,  in  Cambridge.  There  his  talents  as  a  preacher  became 
known ;  and,  in  1722,  Bishop  Fleetwood  appointed  him  his  Chaplain. 

He  presented  him  also  with  the  Rectories  of  Bettenden,  in  Essex,  and 
Barclay,  in  Hertfordshire.  Two  years  afterwards,  Herring  was  chosen 
Preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
named  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  whom  he  attended  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1728,  and  was  there  made  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1731  he  was  Dean  of  Rochester;  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1737;  and 
translated,  in  1743,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York. 

This  appointment  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  most  fortunate  one, 
not  only  for  the  county  of  York,  but  for  England.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  King's  troops  at  Preston  Pans  becoming  known  in  Yorkshire,  an 
Association  was  formed  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  county ; 
and  at  a  meeting  held  at  York  on  the  24th  of  September,  1745,  Arch- 
bishop Herring  addressed  those  present  in  a  spirited  speech,  which  excited 


Thomas  Herring,  Archbishop  of  Cmiterbury. 


so  much  enthusiasm,  that  40,000/.  was  subscribed  to  raise  troops  to  oppose 
the  Pretender.  The  Archbishop  had  also  preached,  two  days  previously, 
a  powerful  sermon,  with  the  same  object,  at  the  Cathedral. 

These  services  caused  his  advance  to  the  Primacy,  and  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1747. 

In  1753,  Archbishop  Herring  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  public  business ;  languishing  until  1757,  when  he 
expired,  and  was  buried  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey.  The  Archbishop  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  eloquence  than  for  his  liberal 
opinions  in  politics. 

Seven  of  his  sermons  and  his  letters,  written  between  1728  and  1757, 
were  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  Buncombe. 

Portrait  on  canvas;  ascribed  to  Hogarth. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
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cxxv. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  GALE,  DEAN  OF  YORK. 

HIS  distinguished  divine,  descended  from  a  family  of  import- 
ance having  as  ancestor  George  Gale,  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
in  1534  and  1546,  was  born  at  Scruton,  near  Bedale,  in  1636, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    In  1656  he  was  BA.,  and  M.A.  in  1662. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  time, 
and  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  at  Cambridge,  in  1666. 

In  1672  he  was  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  and 
having  become  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  collated  to  a  Pre- 
bendary in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1676.  His  useful  labours  were  re- 
warded by  his  being  made  Dean  of  York  in  1697.  This  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him,  having  purchased  a  considerable 
property  in  his  native  county. 

Dr.  Gale  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  its 
honorary  secretaries.  He  was  equally  remarkable  as  a  profound  scholar, 
careful  historian,  and  learned  antiquary.  The  celebrated  Halley  was  his 
pupil  when  at  St.  Paul's  School. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gale  died  in  1702.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  presented 
a  curious  collection  of  Arabic  MSS.  to  Trinity  College.  His  own  works 
are  very  numerous.  His  three  sons — Roger,  Samuel,  and  Charles,  in- 
herited his  talents,  and  much  of  his  learning.  Charles  was  Rector  of 
Scruton. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  talents  and  acquirements  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  same  family.  There  is  an  engraving  by  Harding,  from  a  drawing 
in  the  Pepysian  collection,  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gale. 

Portrait  on  oval  canvas,  29  by  24  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Henry  Coore,  Esq. 
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CXXVL 


ROGER  GALE. 

OGER  GALE  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of 
York,  and  born  in  1672.  He  was  educated  under  his  father 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  admitted  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1691,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1697.  He 
possessed  a  considerable  estate  at  Scruton,  and  represented  in  Parliament 
the  borough  of  North  Allerton  in  1705,  1707,  1708,  and  17 10. 

His  name  was  added  to  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamp  Duties 
in  1714-15,  in  which  year  he  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Excise.  He 
was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  then  in  its 
infancy,  although,  in  1726,  there  were  already  nearly  a  hundred  members 
on  the  books  of  the  Society. 

Roger  Gale  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  works 
are  valuable,  especially  the  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,  but  not 
numerous ;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

All  his  MSS.  were  left  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  cabinet 
of  Roman  coins  to  the  public  library  there,  with  a  complete  catalogue  of 
them,  by  himself,  of  which  only  twenty  copies  were  printed. 

Roger  Gale  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  Raper,  Esq.  of 
Cowling,  by  whom  he  left  several  children,  and  died  in  1744. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  26  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  H.  Coore,  Esq. 


CXXVIL 


MATTHEW   HUTTON,   ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY. 


HIS  Matthew  Hutton  was  born  at  Marske,  near  Richmond, 
in  1692-3,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  in  1605-6.  In  1701  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Kirby  Hill,  near  Richmond,  and  afterwards  removed 


to  Ripon  Free-school.  There  he  remained  until  17 10,  when  he  matri- 
culated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in 
171 3,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  171 7.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Christ  College,  and  subsequently  entered  into  holy  orders.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and,  in  1726,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire. 

In  1728  he  was  created  D.D.,  and  in  1729  had  also  the  living  of  Great 
Spofforth,  near  Wetherby,  conferred  upon  him.  Archbishop  Blackburne 
gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  York. 

Being  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  he  attended  King  George  to 
Hanover,  in  1736;  soon  after  which  he  had  a  canonry  of  Windsor  given 
him,  which  he  exchanged  in  1739  for  one  at  Westminster.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1743,  and  translated  to  York  in  1747. 

Hutton  had  succeeded  Herring  in  the  last  two  sees  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  again  did  so  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  1757. 
Archbishop  Hutton  died  within  a  year  of  that  time.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  an  elegant  writer. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 


CXXVIII. 


REV.  THOMAS  BRADBURY. 

HOMAS  BRADBURY,  the  celebrated  facetious  Dissenting 
minister,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  1677,  and  educated 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Naylor,  an  ejected  minister  and  pastor 
of  the  Church,  at  Alverthorpe.  Perhaps  from  him  Bradbury 
acquired  a  taste  for  politics,  as  one  part  of  his  duty  was  to  report  to 
Mr.  Naylor  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  so  tenacious  was  Bradbury's 
memory,  when  not  above  twelve  years  of  age,  that  he  could  repeat  what 
*  he  learned  from  a  newspaper  that  was  read  aloud  at  a  public-house^ 
in  Wakefield.' 

Thomas  Bradbury  was  subsequently  placed  under  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Jollie,  at  Attercliffe. 

He  began  to  preach,  when  very  young,  at  Beverley  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Thence  he  removed  to  Stepney,  and  then  to  Fetter-lane,  in 
London,  where  he  preached  to  crowded  congregations  for  twenty  years. 

Owing  to  some  quarrel,  Bradbury  left  that  place,  and  was  invited  to 
preach  at  New  Court,  Carey  Street ;  which  he  did  until  his  death. 

Many  droll  stories  are  told  of  him,  and  the  following  is  one  preserved 
by  tradition  in  the  family. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Schism  Bill,  and  probably  about  the  time 
that  Collier,  a  creature  of  Bolingbroke's,  was  collecting  the  alleged  facts, 
which  he  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  Dissenters,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  stealthily  came  into  Bradbury's  chapel,  after  he  had  commenced 
the  service,  and  were  put  into  a  pew  by  the  chapel-keeper,  to  whom  they 
were  entire  strangers.  Bradbury  observing  this,  immediately  recognised 
them,  and,  after  a  few  moments,  signalled  the  chapel-keeper  to  come  to  him 


Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury. 


in  the  pulpit.  The  practice  then  was  to  have  locks  as  well  as  other 
fastenings  on  the  pew-doors ;  and  Bradbury  instructed  the  keeper  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  pew  in  which  he  had  put  the  strangers, 
and  then  to  quietly  get  out  of  the  way.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
When  Bradbury  saw  that  he  had  got  them  safe,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  subject,  and  giving  out  a  fresh  text,  used  these  words :  *  These  men 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  address  them  in  a  strain  of  invective  and  exposure,  such  as 
few  men  but  himself  could  use.  They  soon  became  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable, and  at  length,  finding  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
were  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  discovered,  the  situation  became  too 
much  for  them,  and  one  after  the  other  they  fairly  sprung  over  the  pew 
door  and  made  their  way  out  of  the  place  with  all  possible  speed. 

Thomas  Bradbury  died  in  1759. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  51  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  W.  F.  Maitland,  Esq. 


CXXIX. 


JOHN    ROBINSON,   BISHOP   OF  LONDON, 

HIS  statesman  and  prelate,  who  rendered  great  services  to  his 
country  in  both  capacities,  was  born,  in  1650,  at  Cleasby,  in  the 
North  Riding.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  a  liberal  benefactor.  Having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  entered  holy  orders,  he  went,  about  1683,  as 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Sweden ;  and 
afterwards  was  himself  appointed  Ambassador  to  that  country.  He  re- 
tained that  position  until  1708. 

During  his  residence  there  he  published  An  Account  of  Sweden  as  it 
was  in  1688.  Queen  Anne,  on  his  return  to  England,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  made  him  Dean  of  Windsor,  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  In  17 10  he  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Bristol. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  sensible  of  his  talents  as  a  statesman,  procured 
him  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  ;  and  Queen  Anne  sent  him  as  one  of 
her  plenipotentiaries  at  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  showed  great  energy. 

Bishop  Robinson  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  finishing  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  London.  He 
was  a  Governor  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
17 14,  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  London;  and  had  the  Queen  out- 
lived the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she  would  probably  have  advanced 
him  to  the  Primacy.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  almost  every  place  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  very  generous  to  the  poor. 

Mackay  describes  him  as  a  '  little  brown  man,  of  a  grave  and  venerable 
countenance,  very  charitable,  and  good-humoured;  strictly  religious  him- 
self, and  taking  what  care  he  can  to  make  others  so.' 

He  died  at  Hampstead  in  1723,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham. 

Portrait  by  Dahl,  on  canvas,  26  by  23  inches.  Inscribed  '  John 
Robinson    Bp  of  London    171 3.' 

In  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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THOMAS   WENTWORTH,   THIRD   BARON  RABY, 
AND  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 


of  Charles  the  First. 

He  entered  the  army  young,  and  served  in  Flanders  under  William  the 
Third,  where  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  the  battles  of  Stein- 
kirk  and  Landen.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

He  was  not  less  able  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was  sent  repeatedly  as 
Ambassador  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  the  States-General  of  Holland  in  171 1. 

In  consideration  of  these  eminent  services,  he  was  created  Viscount 
Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse  and  of  Stainborough,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  also  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Johnson,  Knight, 
of  Beadenham,  county  of  Bucks,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 

He  built  part  of  Wentworth  Castle,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  there. 

This  Earl  of  Strafford  died  in  1739. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  24  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  W.  Vernon  Wentworth,  Esq. 


HOMAS  WENTWORTH,  third  Baron  Raby  by  birth,  was 
a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  Knight,  of  Ashby 
Puerorum,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  uncle  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  time 


CXXXI. 


LORD  BINGLEY. 

OBERT  BENSON,  afterwards  Lord  Bingley,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  of  Wrenthorn,  in  the  county  of  York. 

The  son  filled  the  offices  of  Commissioner,  Chancellor,  and 
Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage  as  Baron  Bingley,  in  17 13  ;  subsequently,  he  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid. 

The  Bensons,  father  and  son,  planted  Bramham  Manor,  and  erected  the 
fine  mansion  there,  with  gardens  in  the  old  French  style ;  unfortunately, 
about  forty  years  since,  the  house  was  burnt  down. 

The  first  Lord  Bingley  married  Elizabeth  Finch,  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Aylesford  ;  and  fought  a  duel  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  a 
son  of  Sir  William  Lowther,  when  Lord  Bingley  was  wounded  in  several 
places. 

Lord  Bingley's  only  daughter  married  George  Lane  Fox,  Esq.,  who 
was  also  created  Lord  Bingley,  At  his  death  the  title  became  again 
extinct.  He  died  in  1730;  and  it  was  his  widow,  Lady  Bingley,  who 
furnished  Horace  Walpole  with  the  subject  for  an  epigram,  by  which  it 
apppears  that  her  ladyship  thought  her  looking-glass  did  not  do  justice 
to  her  charms. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne,  called  by  Walpole  *  the  Pompous,'  and  best  known 
by  the  untoward  affair  at  Saratoga,  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  by  Hudson. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  York. 
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JOHN  AISLABIE. 


I  HE  Aislabies  are  a  very  old  family  in  the  north,  and  the 
heiress  of  William  Aislaby,  who  held  lands  in  Durham, 
married  Sir  Robert  Danby,  Knight ;  Chief  Justice  in  1461. 
The  Right  Honourable  John  Aislabie  was  the  second  son 
of  George  Aislabie,  who  married  Mary,  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Mallory,  and  thus  came  into  possession  of  Studley  Royal. 

He  was  born  in  1670,  and  entered  early  into  public  life,  for  which  his 
talents  eminently  qualified  him. 

In  1695  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Ripon,  and  sat  for  that 
borough  in  many  succeeding  Parliaments. 

In  1 7 10  he  was  one  of  six  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  From  1718  to  1720  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  his  connexion  with  the  South  Sea  Company, 
of  which  he  was  a  director,  led  to  his  being  compelled  to  resign  office 
and  leave  the  House.  He  then  retired  into  private  life  until  he  again  sat 
with  his  son  for  Ripon,  from  1727  to  1734. 

Mr.  Aislabie  was  a  man  of  great  talent.  His  speeches,  if  not  remark- 
able for  eloquence,  were  very  able,  and  showed  a  vigorous  understanding 
and  great  energy  of  character. 

During  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estate  at  Studley. 

He  formed  the  project  of  laying  out  the  grounds  there  as  early  as  1720, 
at  a  time  when  landscape-gardening  was  little  understood  in  England.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  mansion,  after  it  had.  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  17 16. 
His  son  added  Fountains  Abbey  to  the  estate. 


jfohn  Aislabie. 


Mr.  Aislabie  was  twice  married,  and  the  fate  of  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Rawlinson,  was  singularly  melancholy. 

On  Christmas-day,  1701,  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  house  in  London,  and 
Mrs.  Aislabie  and  her  infant  daughter  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic, 
who  perpetrated  the  foul  deed  that  he  might  obtain  a  casket  of  jewels 
which  she  sought  to  save.  Her  only  son  was  rescued  unhurt,  out  of  an 
upper  window,  but  his  nurse,  in  attempting  to  follow  him,  fell  and  was 
killed.    Mr.  Aislabie  died  in  1742,  and  was  buried  in  Ripon  Minster, 

Full  length,  on  canvas,  94  by  58  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon. 
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WILLIAM  AISLABIE. 

ILLIAM  AISLABIE,  of  Studley,  Esq.,  born  in  1700,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Aislabie,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1718-20. 

His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rawlinson, 
of  Hendon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

William  Aislabie  was  elected  Member  for  Ripon  soon  after  he  attained 
his  majority,  and  sat  for  that  borough  in  every  Parliament  until  his  death. 

He  was  Mayor  of  Ripon  in  1740,  and  for  some  years  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  his  Majesty's  Imprest. 

His  father  had  added  much  to  the  family  property  at  Studley,  but 
William  Aislabie  made  a  valuable  purchase  by  acquiring,  in  1767,  from 
John  Michael  Messenger,  the  fine  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  render  Studley  Royal  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
domains  in  England. 

William  Aislabie  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  of  John, 
sixth  Earl  of  Exeter. 

Their  only  son,  William,  died  unmarried,  in  1759  ;  and  the  elder 
William  Aislabie  in  1781. 

The  estate  of  Studley  Royal  then  passed  successively  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest  married  William 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Esq.,  and  then  into  that  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sophia  Lawrence,  who  dying  unmarried,  it  descended  to  the 
late  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon. 
On  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon. 
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MRS.  MARY  RAMSDEN, 


IHE  eldest  son  of  John  Ramsden,  of  Norton,  in  Yorkshire, 
Esquire,  was  WilHam  Norton  Ramsden,  who  died  in  17 17,  the 
year  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father.  WilHam  Ramsden 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  Robinson,  of 
Folkesby,  in  the  county  of  York,  Esquire.  She  died  the  5  th  of  April, 
1745,  and  was  buried  at  Adlingfleet. 

The  Norton  estate  had  been  settled  on  her  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  it.  Her  father's  estate  at 
Folkesby  also  became  her  property.  Both  these  estates  she  bequeathed 
to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  endowments  for  a  distinct  foundation 
in  memory  of  her  kinsman,  Robert  Skern,  or  Skirne,  who  had  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  same  college.  She  expressed  a  wish  also  that  natives 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  should  have  the  preference  as  fellows  and 
scholars  of  the  Hall.  Her  grandmother  appears  to  have  been  Mary 
Skern,  a  daughter  and  sister  of  two  Robert  Skerns,  of  Bowly.  Norton 
is  still  the  property  of  Catherine  Hall. 

Among  the  Yorkshiremen  educated  at  Catherine  Hall  were  Edwin 
Sandys,  Sir  William  Dawes,  and  Christopher  Wilson,  whose  portraits  are 
in  these  volumes. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  41  inches. 
At  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
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CHRISTOPHER  TANCRED. 


S  the  son  of  Christopher  Tancred,  of  Whirley,  by  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Armytage,  of  Kirklees,  baronet,  the 
Christopher  Tancred  whose  portrait  is  here  given  inherited 
Whirley  from  his  father. 


Being  anxious  that  this  property  should  never  be  dismembered  by  a 
distribution  amongst  heirs  female,  he,  in  172 1,  devised  to  trustees  Whirley 
Manor  and  other  property,  to  endow  the  Manor  House  as  an  hospital  for 
twelve  decayed  gentlemen — clergymen,  and  military  or  naval  officers — and 
to  found  twelve  studentships, — four  in  Divinity,  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  four  in  Physic,  at  Caius  College ;  and  four  in  Law,  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  London.  By  a  clause  in  his  will  Christopher  Tancred  also  desired 
that  the  trustees  would  uphold  for  ever  the  stone  wall  round  the  park  at 
Whirley,  and  keep  in  it  a  stock  of  fallow-deer.  The  furniture  then  in  the 
house  was  likewise  to  remain  there. 

Complaints  having  arisen  as  to  the  administration  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  estate  in  1867,  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  property  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  it 
proposed. 

In  compliance  with  a  very  singular  request  of  Christopher  Tancred, 
his  body  has  always  been,  since  his  death,  kept  above  ground,  formerly 
in  the  crypt  of  the  church.  In  1858  it  was  removed  from  there,  and  a 
sarcophagus  of  Sicilian  marble  was  constructed  for  it  in  the  church,  on 
the  right  of  the  altar.  Into  this  the  remains  of  Christopher  Tancred 
were  removed;  and  as  it  is  slightly  raised  from  the  ground,  the  coffin 
can  be  reached  from  underneath. 

Christopher  Tancred  died  in  1754,  without  issue. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  92  by  56  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Governors  of  Whirley  Hospital. 
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RICHARD  BOYLE,  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 

ICHARD  BOYLE,  Lord  Dungarvan,  afterwards  third  Earl 
of  Burlington  and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  Juliana, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Noel,  Esq.,  of  Laffenham. 
He  was  born  in  1695,  and  claimed  and  was  allowed  the  Barony  of  Clifford. 
He  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was  a  Privy  Councillor  to 
George  the  First,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland. 

His  name  has,  nevertheless,  become  most  widely  known  as  the  muni- 
ficent patron  of  artists.  Not  satisfied  by  the  elegant  taste  for  architecture, 
of  which  he  proved  himself  possessed,  in  the  embellishment  or  construc- 
tion of  his  own  residence,  he  contributed  large  sums  of  money  for  public 
works.  His  admiration  for  those  of  Inigo  Jones,  was  so  great  that  he 
repaired  the  church  in  Covent  Garden,  and  purchased  a  gateway  by  that 
celebrated  architect,  at  Beaufort  Gardens,  in  Chelsea,  which  he  had  trans- 
ported to  Chiswick.  He  assisted  Kent,  also,  in  publishing  the  designs  for 
Whitehall,  and  he  himself  designed  the  assembly  rooms  at  York  and 
Farfield  House,  near  Addingham. 

His  wife,  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  had  no  less  taste  for  the  fine  arts  than 
her  husband.  She  drew  well  in  crayons,  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
likenesses  and  caricatures.  To  Pope's  elegant  epistle  to  the  nobleman  we 
need  do  no  more  than  allude. 

He  died  in  1753,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  was  after- 
wards the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Bolton  Abbey. 
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SIR  CONYERS  D'ARCY,  KNIGHT. 


ONYERS  D'ARCY,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  DArcy,  and 
consequently  the  second  Baron  DArcy,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  from  1661  to  1680,  as  '  Conyers  D'arcie  de  D'arcie,' 
and  in  the  two  last  writs,  with  the  addition  of  '  MeynilL' 
He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Holderness  by  letters 
patent,  dated  1682,  and  died  in  1689.    He  married  Grace,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Rokeby,  of  Skyers,  who  died  1658,  and  was  buried  at 
Hornby.    His  son,  also  of  the  same  name,  succeeded  him  as  second  earl. 

His  eldest  son  John  died  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  had  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lexington,  a  son,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Earl  of  Holder- 
ness.   Sir  Conyers  D'Arcy,  his  second  son,  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

He  was  born  in  1685,  was  M.P.  for  the  county  of  York  in  1707,  and 
several  succeeding  parliaments ;  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Anne  and 
King  George  the  First ;  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county. 
He  was  twice  married,  but  died  in  1758  without  issue. 
Portrait,  in  robes  of  the  Bath,  on  canvas,  84  by  54  inches.  Signed 
*].  Richardson  pinxit' 

In  the  possession  of  J.  Pulleine,  Esq. 
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COLONEL  METCALFE  GRAHAM. 

ETCALFE  GRAHAM,  of  Pickhill,  county  York,  was  the  son 
of  Reginald  Graham,  fourth  son  of  Sir  George  Graham,  second 
baronet  of  Esk,  county  of  Cumberland,  and,  consequently, 
nephew  to  the  first  Viscount  Preston. 
He  was  born  in  1680,  and  having  entered  the  army,  was  Aide-de- 
camp and  Adjutant-General  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim. 

Colonel  Metcalfe  Graham  died  in  1758. 

Portrait  by  Paling,  on  oval  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

Signed  'J.  Paling  f*.  1704.' 

In  the  possession  of  Sir  Reginald  H,  Graham,  Bart 
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SIR  JOHN  ARMYTAGE,  BARONET. 

HE  family  which  bears  the  name  of  Armytage  claim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Armytage,  of  Wrigbowles,  in  the 
county  of  York,  who  was  living  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 
The  first  baronet  was  Francis,  created  in  1641.  A  second 
baronetcy  was  created  in  1738  in  favour  of  Samuel  Armytage,  who  mar- 
ried Anne  Griffith,  of  Montgomeryshire.  Their  eldest  son  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.    He  was  born  at  Kirklees,  the  family  estate. 

At  the  time  Lord  Howe  meditated  an  attack  on  St.  Malo,  in  Sep- 
tember 1758,  Sir  John  Armytage  was  with  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer 
under  General  Blythe,  when  an  endeavour  was  made  to  re-embark  some 
troops  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Gas,  who  had  been  landed  a  few  days  before; 
and  in  the  fighting  which  ensued  Sir  John  Armytage  was  killed.  His 
melancholy  fate  appears  to  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  commiseration 
at  the  time,  and  several  short  poems  composed  on  it  still  exist ;  among 
the  rest,  one  by  the  well-known  Eugene  Aram,  which  speaks  highly  of  him. 

Sir  John  Armytage  was  member  for  the  county  of  York  from  1754 
until  his  death.  As  he  died  unmarried,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  brother  George,  who  also  became  member  for  the  county  a  few 
years  later. 

Half-length,  about  30  by  20  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Armytage,  Bart. 


CXL. 


SIR  THOMAS  DENISON,  KNIGHT. 

HIS  judge  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  Deni- 
son,  an  opulent   merchant  in  Leeds.     The  elder  brother 
William,  of  Ossington  Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  John  Evelyn  Denison. 

Sir  Thomas  Denison  was  born  in  1699,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple 
in  17 1 8.  His  merits  procured  him  much  practice  and  advancement.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1741  that  he  consented  to  become  a  Judge  in  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  a 
loyal  address  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  filled  the  office  of  judge ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Mansfield,  who  wrote  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  states  that 
Sir  Thomas  Denison  *  discharged  the  important  trust  of  that  high  office 
with  unsuspected  integrity  and  uncommon  ability.' 

His  health  and  sight  faihng.  Sir  Thomas  resigned  in  February  1765, 
and  died  in  September  of  the  same  year,  without  issue,  and  was  buried 
in  Harewood  Church,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Gascoigne. 

He  sat  in  the  King's  Bench  under  three  Chief-Justices ;  Sir  William 
Lee,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  and  Lord  Mansfield.    The  last  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  learning,  and  a  great  friendship  for  him. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  E.  Denison,  Esq. 


CXLL 


THOMAS  BECKWITH. 


^^^^^51  HE  family  from  which  this  artist  and  antiquary  descended 
WSBi  ancient  one  in  the  County  of  York.    His  father  was 

attorney  in  the  West  Riding,  and  Thomas  was  the  brother 
1^™^^^  of  Josiah  Beckwith,  editor  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  Blount's 
Fragmenta  Antiquitatis.  Thomas  was  born  at  Rothwell  in  1 730-1,  and 
served  his  time  to  George  Fleming,  an  ingenious  man  and  house-painter, 
from  whom  he  acquired  his  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  imbibed  a 
love  for  antiquities.  To  these  acquirements  he  added  a  knowledge  of 
heraldry  and  genealogies,  and  formed  a  considerable  collection  of  objects 
relating  to  such  matters.  He  practised  also  as  a  portrait-painter,  particu- 
larly in  crayons,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  hardening  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  London. 

What  contributed  most  to  make  Beckwith  known  was  his  extensive 
genealogical  knowledge,  by  means  of  which  he  arranged  pedigrees  for  some 
of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England  from  visitation  books  and 
other  authentic  documents  in  his  possession.  He  appears  to  have  been 
indefatigable  in  collecting,  and  ever  willing  to  impart  any  information  he 
possessed.  In  his  search  after  antiquities,  Beckwith  made  the  history  of 
York  and  its  envrons  his  peculiar  study,  and  had  nearly  completed  be- 
fore his  death  a  small  work  to  be  entitled,  A  Walk  m  or  about  the  City 
of  York.  Other  works  he  left  in  manuscript.  He  died  a  widower,  at  York, 
on  the  17th  February,  1786,  leaving  one  son.  Dr.  Ray  Beckwith,  a  physician 
at  Whitby,  and  one  daughter  unmarried. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  52  by  40  inches.  Signed,  'John  Maurice  Hauck 
Pinxit,  1761.' 

In  the  possession  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
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CXLII. 
FRANCIS  DRAKE, 


RANCIS  DRAKE  was  born  at  Pontefract,  in  1695,  and  being 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  established  himself  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  city  of  York.  His  name  is  well  known  from 
his  connexion  with  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow ;  and  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Mead,  Martin  Ffolkes,  and  the  two  Gales. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Richardson,  in  1729,  Drake  says: — 

*  I  am  about  to  publish  the  antiquities  of  this  city  (York),  being  incited 
thereto  by  a  very  valuable  manuscript  I  have  in  my  possession,  wrote  by  Sir 
Thomas  Widdington,  some  time  Recorder  of  this  place.' 

Drake  was  therefore  at  least  seven  years  employed  upon  his  great 
work,  which  he  published  in  1736,  under  the  title  Eboracum ;  or,  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York.  It  is  a  splendid  folio,  a 
copy  of  which,  with  large  manuscript  additions,  was  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  William  Drake,  who  was  Vicar  of  Isleworth,  and  died 
in  1801. 

Francis  Drake,  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  laid  under  con- 
tribution  most  of  the  best  collections  of  manuscripts  relating  to  York  that 
existed  in  his  time;  many  of  which  have  since  been  dispersed.  Cole 
asserts  that,  in  1745,  Drake  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government 
tendered  to  him ;  and,  for  some  reason,  not  known,  he  also  withdrew 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1769. 

He  is  described  as  being  a  middle-aged  man  in  1749,  tall  and  thin, 
a  surgeon  of  good  skill,  but  whose  pursuits  as  an  antiquary  had  made 
him  negligent  of  his  profession. 

Cole  also  says  that  Drake  and  Csesar  Ward,  the  printer  of  York, 
were  the  authors  of  the  Parliamentary,  or  Constitutional  History  of 
E7tgland,  printed  in  24  volumes  8vo.  in  175 1. 

Francis  Drake  died  in  1770. 

Portrait  by  Mercier,  on  canvas,  50  by  41  inches,  inscribed  '  Eboracum,' 
signed  '  M.  Mercier  pinxit,  anno  1743.' 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  York, 


CXLIII. 

CAPTAIN   JAMES  COOK. 


IMONG  the  names  of  English  seamen  who  have  contributed 
by  their  courage  and  skill  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
there  is  not  one  more  widely  celebrated  than  that  of  Cook. 
I  Born  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  North  Riding,  in  1728,  of 


industrious  parents,  in  a  very  humble  position  of  life.  Cook,  notwith- 
standing, learnt  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  geometry  at  a  country 
school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Staithes,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  There  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  a  seaman's  life,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  his  master,  bound  himself  to  some  shipowners  at  Whitby. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  1755,  Cook  entered 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  made 
master,  and  went  with  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  squadron  to  Quebec. 
He  performed  the  hazardous  service  of  taking  soundings  and  making  .* 
a  chart  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  below  Quebec.  After  the  capture 
of  that  place,  Cook  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Newfoundland.  At  the 
end  of  1762,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  married  at  Barking,  in 
Essex.  The  next  year  he  went  again  to  Newfoundland  as  marine  sur- 
veyor with  Captain  Greaves,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  He  soon  after- 
wards made  himself  known  to  the  Royal  Society  by  an  observation  on  a 
solar  eclipse  in  1766,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  deduced  from  it. 
The  character  Cook  had  acquired  for  nautical  skill  caused  him  to  have, 
in  June  1768,  the  command  of  the  Endeavour  sent  to  Otaheite,  that 
observations  might  be  made  on  the  transit  of  Venus  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1769.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  accompanied  Cook  on  this 
voyage,  during  which  New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  visited,  and 


Captain  Jaines  Cook. 


arrived  in  England  in  July,  1771.  To  Cook's  report  may  be  attributed 
the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales.  On  his  return  he  was  made  a 
commander,  and  Dr.  Hawkesworth  drew  up  and  published  an  account  of 
the  expedition.  Cook  sailed  again  towards  the  South  Pole,  in  command 
of  two  vessels,  the  Resolution  and  the  Adventurer,  Captain  Furneux.  Dr. 
Foster  and  his  son,  as  naturalists,  went  with  him,  as  did  Hodges  the 
artist,  and  Walls  and  Bayley  the  astronomers.  They  sailed  in  July,  1772, 
and  went  as  far  as  71®  of  latitude,  and,  after  again  visiting  Otaheite, 
returned  to  England  in  1775.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  the 
Royal  Society  elected  him  a  Fellow,  and  present  to  him  the  Copley 
medal.    He  was  also  made  a  Post-captain. 

In  July,  1776,  Cook  once  more  left  England  in  command  of  the 
Resolution  and  Discovery,  Captain  Charles  Clarke,  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  North  America ;  and,  if  possible,  discover  a  north-west  passage. 
Although  he  failed  in  this  attempt,  much  information  was  added  to 
what  was  previously  known  of  that  portion  of  America.  Having  dis- 
covered the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cook  returned  to  Owhyhee  in  1778,  to 
winter ;  and,  while  endeavouring  to  recover  a  boat  from  the  natives,  was 
killed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779. 

Portrait  by  Dance,  engraved  by  Skerwin,  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

At  Greenwich  Hospital. 


CXLIV. 


ADMIRAL   LORD  HAWKE. 

DWARD  HAWKE  was  the  son  of  Edward  Hawke,  Esq.,  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  by  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Ruthven,  who  was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from 
Sir  William  Fairfax.  Born  in  1 716,  he  entered  the  navy  at 
an  early  age.  It  is  said  that  on  first  going  to  sea  his  father  exhorted 
him  to  behave  well,  and  hoped  in  time  he  might  become  a  captain. 
*A  captain!'  replied  young  Hawke ;  'if  I  did  not  think  I  should  come 
to  be  an  admiral  I  would  never  go.'  Having  formed  this  determination, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self ;  and  in  1733-4  young  Hawke  was  already  captain  of  Flamborough. 
In  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  Wolf,  and  in  1743  was  captain  of 
the  Berwick,  of  70  guns ;  with  her  he  took  the  only  Spanish  vessel 
in  the  action  off  Toulon  in  that  year.  For  his  gallantry,  George  the 
Second  spoke  of  him  as  '  his  own  admiral,'  and  Captain  Hawke  was  made 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  White  in  1747.  The  same  year,  being  in  command 
of  fourteen  ships,  he  fought  the  battle  off  Cape  Finisterre  with  the  French 
admiral,  M.  de  I'Etendiere,  and  took  six  ships  of  the  line. 

For  this  service  Admiral  Hawke  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
chose  for  his  motto,  '  Strike.'  He  was  also  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Portsmouth.  In  1748  he  was  promoted  to  be  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Blue.  Admiral  Hawke  commanded  the  Channel  Fleet  in  1755,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  to  Minorca  to  supersede  Admirals  Byng  and 
West.  In  1757  he  also  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort,  and  served  under  Lord  Anson  in  1758. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  services,  the  victory  he  gained  on  the 


Admiral  Lord  Hawke. 


20th  November,  1759,  over  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Marshal  Con- 
flans,  off  Belleisle,  rendered  Admiral  Hawke  still  more  illustrious ;  and 
he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year.  In 
1765  he  became  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  in  1776  advanced  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Hawke,  of  Towton,  in  Yorkshire. 

He  died  at  Sunbury,  in  Middlesex,  in  1 78 1. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  95  by  59  inches. 

At  Greenwich  Hospital. 


CXLV. 


SIR  WALTER  CALVERLEY  BLACKETT,  BART. 

HE  Henry  Calverley  who  died  in  1661,  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  second  wife  Joice,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Pye,' 
had  several  children,  of  whom  Walter,  the  eldest,  succeeded 
him. 

This  Walter  Calverley,  who  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Oak 
by  Charles  the  Second  for  his  father's  loyalty  and  sufferings,  married 
Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Thompson  of  Esholt,  Esq.,  by 
which  means  he  became  possessed  of  that  beautiful  estate,  on  which'  the 
house  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  his  son,  created  a  Baronet 
in  who   died  in   1749.     The   last-named   Sir  Walter  Calverley 

married,  m  1706,  Juha,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Blackett,  Baronet 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  their  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice 
assumed  the  name  of  Blackett,  the  estate  having  been  left  to  his 
daughter  by  Sir  William  Blackett  on  the  condition  that  she  married  his 
nephew,  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  within  twelve  months.  The  Blacketts 
were  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire  and  Northumberland. 

Portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  dated  i;6a  On  canvas,  50  by  40 
inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart. 


CXLVI. 


EDWARD   WORTLEY  MONTAGU, 

DWARD  WORTLEY   MONTAGU  was  the  only  son  of 
Edward  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  born  in 
171 3.    As  he  was  inoculated  during  his  mother's  residence 
in  Turkey,  he  was  probably  the  first  English  child  submitted 
to  tiiat  operation. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  from  which  he 
ran  away  three  times  ;  and  having  passed  through  some  extraordinary 
adventures,  sailed  as  a  cabin-boy  for  Spain,  where  he  was  at  length  dis- 
covered at  Cadiz,  and  restored  once  more  to  his  family.  He  was  then 
sent,  with  a  private  tutor,  to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  quarrel  with  a  Jew  at  Paris,  his  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  tolerably  correct.  During  his  travels  he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled 
Reflections  on  tJie  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Republics. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sat  in  two  successive  Parliaments.  After  a  time,  becoming 
involved  in  debt,  he  left  his  native  country,  to  which  he  never  returned, 
and  his  conduct  became  as  eccentric  as  in  early  life. 

He  went  to  Italy  and  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
subsequently,  a  follower  of  Mahomet  and  a  scrupulous  practiser  of  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  that  prophet. 

After  passing  many  years  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  he  was  about  to  return  to  England,  when  he  died  at 
Padua  in  1776.  Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  he  was  author 
oi  An  Examination  into  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,  and  of  some  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  51  by  41  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  W.  H.  Vernon  Wentworth,  Esq 


CXLVII. 


THOMAS  GYLL.  ' 

HIS  able  lawyer  and  learned  antiquarian  was  born  about 
1700.  He  became  Solicitor-General  to  Trevor,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  During  his  long  residence  of  thirty  years  at 
Durham,  he  was  not  less  highly  esteemed  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Common  and  Canon  Law  than  for  his  ability  and  integrity. 
As  an  antiquary  he  made  large  collections  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  County  of  Durham  and  Richmondshire ;  and  carried  on  also  an 
active  correspondence  with  some  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of  his 
time.  His  notes  upon  Durham  and  Richmondshire  were  principally 
written  in  interleaved  copies  of  the  Monasticon,  Willis  s  Cathedrals,  Magna 
Britannia,  and  similar  books.  Some  of  his  manuscripts,  including  sketches 
of  arms  and  pedigrees,  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  library  by 
John  Lloyd,  LL.D. 

He  possessed  also  excellent  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts.  In  person  he 
was  tall,  erect,  and  graceful,  his  features  handsome,  and  affable  in  his 
manners. 

Thomas  Gyll  died  a  bachelor  in  1780,  aged  80,  and  was  buried  at 
Barton  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  where  is  a  long 
inscription  to  his  memory. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Leonard  L.  Hartley,  Esq. 


CXLVIII. 


REV.  FRANCIS  BLACKBURNE. 

RANCIS  BLACKBURNE,  the  celebrated  controversial 
writer,  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1705.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge,  but  his  peculiar  opinions  prevented 
his  election  as  Fellow.  He  was  ordained  in  1739,  ^^d,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  inducted  into  the  Rectory  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1750  he  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Pre- 
bendary of  Bilton,  by  Archbishop  Hutton,  to  whom  he  had  for  some 
years  been  titular  Chaplain.  A  large  number  of  tracts  on  religious  sub- 
jects were  published  by  him.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  The 
Confessional ;  or,  a  full  and  free  Inquiry  into  the  rights  utility,  and 
success  of  establishijtg  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Protestaiit 
Churches.  This  was  published  anonymously  in  1766,  raising  a  contro- 
versy which  lasted  until  1772. 

One  singular  effect  of  it  was,  that  as  it  was  supposed  he  could  not 
possibly  remain  in  the  Church  of  England  after  making  so  many 
objections  to  her  constitution,  a  body  of  Dissenters  in  London  wished 
him  to  become  their  pastor.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do.  He  was 
then  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and  opposed  to  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  seceding  from  the  Church. 

He  formed  the  design  of  writing  the  life  of  Luther,  but  never  carried 
out  his  intention.  In  1787,  when  he  had  performed  a  Visitation  in 
Cleveland,  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William 
Comber,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  home,  in  1787.  According 
to  his  son,  who  published  his  works,  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  largest 
and  most  liberal  cast. 

Portrait  by  Zeeman,  on  canvas,  38  by  32  inches.  Inscribed  '  LIBERA- 
BIT  VERITAS.* 

In  the  possession  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 


CXLIX. 


JOHN   FOTHERGILL,  M.D. 


HIS  well-known  Quaker  physician  was  the  son  of  John 
'  Fothergill,  living  in  Wensleydale,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1676.  He 
:  resided  at  Carr  End,  Askrigg,  on  the  family  property,  and 
'  there  his  son  John  was  born  on  the  8th  March,  17 12.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hough,  of  Frodsham,  in  Cheshire, 
at  which  place  young  John  Fothergill  was  first  placed  at  school.  He 
was  afterwards  removed  to  a  school  at  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  His  school  education  being 
finished,  he  was  placed,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  Benjamin  Bartlett, 
an  eminent  apothecary  at  Bradford,  and  unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
his  medical  duties. 

When  Fothergill's  apprenticeship  expired,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
became  the  fellow-student  of  Dr.  Russell,  whose  life  he  afterwards  wrote. 
Dr.  Munro,  Rutherford,  and  other  well-known  professors,  were  then  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Fothergill  profited  by  their  tuition. 

In  1736  Fothergill  graduated  at  Edinburgh;  soon  after  which  he  went 
to  London,  and  attended  the  practice  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  some 
time. 

After  an  excursion  through  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Bremen,  Fothergill 
returned  to  London,  residing  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  commenced 
practice  in  1740.  In  1744  some  Essays,  by  him,  were  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  gained  him  a  favourable  notice.  Fother- 
gill was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1746. 
He  commenced  about  the  same  time  various  philosophical  experiments, 
pnncipally  on  the  air. 


John  Fothergill,  M.D. 


His  reputation  and  success  were  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  In 
1753  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. ;  in  1754,  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  his  death  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at 
Philadelphia.  In  1762  he  purchased  Rooke  Hall,  at  Upton,  near  Strat- 
ford, about  which  he  planted  many  trees  then  rare  in  England,  and 
removed  to  a  residence  in  Harper  Street,  London,  in  1767.  He  also 
resided  occasionally  at  Lee  Hall,  near  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire. 

This  learned  physician  and  excellent  man  died  in  Harper  Street  in 
1780,  and  was  buried  at  Winchmore  Hill.  He  was  author  of  various 
pamphlets  and  contributions  to  scientific  works.  Of  his  liberality  and 
kindness  of  heart,  one  striking  instance  is  on  record.  When  Dr.  Knight 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  owing  to  the  failure  of  some  mining  specu- 
lations, he  told  Fothergill,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  a  thousand 
pounds  would  make  him  a  happy  man.  *  Then  I  will  make  thee  happy,* 
exclaimed  Fothergill ;  and  immediately  gave  Knight  a  cheque  for  that 
amount. 

Portrait  by  Hogarth,  22  by  17  inches. 
In  the  College  of  Physicians,  London. 


CL. 


GENERAL  THE  HON.  ROBERT  MONCKTON. 

HE  gallant  officer  whose  portrait  is  here  given  was  born 
about  1728,  and  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Philip 
Monckton,  who  died  in  1678.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Monckton,  the  first  Viscount  Galway,  by  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Manners,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Having  entered 
the  army  in  1755,  he  was  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  served  under  Wolfe 
against  Quebec,  and,  after  the  untimely  fall  of  that  general,  became  one 
of  the  officers  who  took  the  command.  He  was  himself  dangerously 
wounded,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1761, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  at  New  York.  At 
the  taking  of  Martinique,  General  Monckton  again  distinguished  himself 
Later  in  life  he  was  Governor  of  Berwick  and  of  Portsmouth ;  and  Fort 
Monckton  received  its  name  in  honour  of  him. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  of  the  bravery  with  which  he  inspired 
the  troops  under  his  command  by  his  own  example  and  kindness.  His 
liberality  was  unbounded.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a  large  sum  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  allowances  to  the  subaltern  officers  caused 
by  an  order  of  Lord  Amherst.  He  invited  also  daily  to  his  own  table 
forty  officers,  and  ordered  that  the  guests  should  be  principally  subalterns, 
saying  that  he  had  been  one  himself;  and  if  a  place  was  left  vacant,  he 
reprimanded  his  aide-de-camp.  This  gallant  officer  and  excellent  man 
died  in  1782. 

Full  length,  by  West,  on  canvas,  95  by  69  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Viscount  Galway. 


CLI. 

C.  W.  WENTWORTH,  SECOND   MARQUESS  OF 

ROCKINGHAM. 


celebrated  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  his  son  rose  as  rapidly  to  a  high  position 
in  the  government  of  this  country  as  his  illustrious  ancestor.  In  less 
than  nineteen  years  Mr.  Wentworth  became  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding, 
Baron  Haith,  Viscount  Higham,  Earl  of  Malton,  Baron  Rockingham, 
and  Marquess  of  Rockingham. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and,  in  1745,  when  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  frightened  his  friends  by  riding  off  with  a  groom  to  join  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  just  taken  the  field  against  the 
Pretender.  In  1750,  when  Earl  of  Malton,  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and,  in  1760,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  George  the  Second,  and  held 
the  same  post  under  his  successor.  In  1762  he  resigned  that  office,  and 
the  King  dispensed  with  his  services  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  Yet  in  1765 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  which  was,  however,  very  much  dis- 
liked by  George  the  Third,  and  lasted  only  a  few  months.  From  that 
time  until  he  returned  to  office  in  1782,  and  formed  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  *  Rockingham  Administration,'  the  Marquess  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  opposition.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  Whigs,  and  few  men  have  inspired  their  friends  with  more  confidence 
or  their  enemies  with  more  respect.    Although  not  an  elegant  speaker, 


HARLES  WATSON  WENTWORTH,  born  in  1784,  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Thomas,  the  first  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Finch.  The  father 
of  this  patriotic  statesman  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 


The  Marquess  of  Rockingham. 


the  high  opinion  all  who  heard  him  had  of  his  integrity  and  good 
sense,  gave  his  arguments  a  force  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
possessed.  In  despite  of  difficulties  and  disappointments,  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham  maintained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  a  man  possessed 
of  a  calm  mind,  a  clear  intellect,  and  a  benevolent  heart,  and  of  being 
one  whose  honesty  and  earnestness  in  what  he  thought  for  the  good  of 
his  country  were  undoubted. 

The  Marquess  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Bright, 
Esq.,  of  Badsworth,  in  the  County  of  York,  and  died  without  issue 
in  1782. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  83  by  60  inches,  by  Philips,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Doncaster. 


CLII. 


MARCHIONESS  OF  ROCKINGHAM. 

I ARY  BRIGHT,  Marchioness  of  Rockingham,  was  the  youngest 
child  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Bright,  of  Badsworth,  Esq., 
and  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Norton,  of 
Sawley,  Esq.  She  married,  in  1752,  Charles,  second  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  and  died,  his  widow,  without  issue,  in  1804  She 
was  buned  in  the  Strafford  vault  in  York  Minster.  By  her  marriage 
the  manors  of  Badsworth,  Billingley,  and  Ecclesal,  were,  with  other  lands 
added  to  the  property  of  the  House  of  Wentworth,  and  passed,  on  the 
death  of  the  Marquess,  to  the  Earl  FitzwiUiam. 

Her  ancestor.  Colonel  Sir  John  Bright,  of  Carbrook,  Baronet,  was  a 
distmguished  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  purchased  the  house 
and  property  of  Badsworth  when  the  estates  of  Robert  Dolman  of  Bads- 
worth, were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  treason  against  the  Parliament  and 
people.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  a  member  of  the  old 
knightly  family  of  Hawkesworth.  She  was  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Lister  slain  at  Tadcaster  in  1642. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  Colonel  Bright,  married  Sir  Henry  Liddell  Bart 
of  Ravensworth  Castle,  ancestor  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  and  their  second 
son  assumed  the  name  of  Bright.  His  granddaughter  is  the  subject  of 
the  portrait.  The  old  house  at  Badsworth  was  famous  in  the  annals  of 
field-sporting  in  the  north,  as  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  Badsworth  Hunt. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  inscribed  with  name,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Bart. 
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CLIIL 


SIR   GEORGE  SAVILE,   BART.  (OF  THORNHILL.) 

IR  GEORGE  SAVILE  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  Bart,  of  Rufford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  born  in  1725. 
He  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  much  esteemed. 
Although  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  latter 
failed  to  induce  Sir  George  Savile  to  join  his  administration,  as  he 
preferred  the  position  of  an  independent  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  that  of  one  holding  office,  even  in  a  ministry  to  which  he  gave 
a  willing  support.  There  was  much  similarity  in  the  characters  of  these 
two  men,  for  contemporaries  bear  witness  generally  to  Savile's  talents, 
benevolence,  and  unaffected  manners.  As  an  orator,  Savile  was,  never- 
theless, superior  to  the  Marquess.  He  possessed  great  facility  in  speaking, 
his  reasoning  was  acute  and  logical,  and  his  manner  agreeable.  The 
tolerance  which  he  advocated  in  matters  of  religion  was  almost  peculiar 
to  himself  among  the  politicians  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  rendered  him  an  object 
of  popular  dislike  and  exposed  him  to  the  fury  of  the  mob,  in  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780.  Yet  even  when  his  house  in  Leicester 
Square  was  set  on  fire,  and  himself  in  considerable  danger,  he  maintained 
the  utmost  composure,  and  spoke  of  the  rioters  as  being  less  to  blame 
than  those  who  urged  them  on  to  such  violence. 

Sir  George  Savile  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vice-President, 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Colonel  of  the  first  battalion 
of  the  West  Riding  Militia.  He  died  unmarried,  in  1784,  leaving  an 
only  surviving  sister,  Barbara,  Countess  of  Scarborough,  his  heir,  and 
the  Baronetcy  became  extinct. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  93  by  60  inches,  with  hand  on  a  chart,  marked 
'  Hallifax,'  and  a  map  of  the  Calder  Navigation. 

In  the  possession  of  Henry  Savile,  Esq.  *; 
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CLIV. 


FLETCHER    NORTON,    FIRST   LORD  GRANTLEY. 


General  in  1763.  After  having  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  some  years,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  on  the  resignation  bf  Sir  John  Cust, 
in  1769,  was  elected  Speaker.  Having  filled  that  distinguished  position 
with  the  highest  reputation  for  many  years,  he  was  on  retirement  elevated 
to  the  Peerage,  in  1782,  as  Lord  Grantley,  Baron  of  Markenfield,  county- 
York.  Lord  Grantley  was  also  of  the  Privy  Council,  Recorder  of  Guild- 
ford, and  LL.D. 

At  a  time  when  party  spirit  was  so  violent  as  that  during  which  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  filled  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must  have 
required  no  ordinary  sense  and  tact  to  maintain  order  among  men  who 
were  frequently  irritated  by  opposition  or  an  inability  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  they  considered  ruinous.  Of  the  courage 
with  which  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  maintained  an  independent  position 
among  the  violent  contests  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  sustained 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  well-known  instance  has  often 
been  alluded  to. 

When  addressing  the  King  in  1777,  on  presenting  a  bill  of  supply, 
-he  used  these  words,  'But  all  this.  Sire,  they  (the  Commons)  have  done 
in  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have 
granted  liberally;'  and  some  objection  having  been  made  to  the  address, 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  declared  '  that  he  would  sit  no  longer  in  that  chair 
unless  he  was  supported  in  the  free  discharge  of  his  duty.' 

Of  course  such  independence  was  not  approved  of  by  all,  yet  it  is 
said  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  created  Lord  Grantley  on  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham's  urgent  request,  although  they  differed  widely  in  politics. 
Lord  Grantley  died  in  1789. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  56  by  43  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Lord  Grantley. 


ILETCHER  NORTON  was  the  ninth  by  direct  male  descent 
from  old  Richard  Norton  of  Norton  Conyers.  He  was  born 
in  17 16,  and,  having  studied  the  Law,  was  appointed  Solicitor- 

I  General  in  1761,  knighted  in    1762,   and  made  Attorney- 


CLV. 


SIR  JOHN   LISTER   KAYE,  BARONET. 


jT  an  early  period  of  Yorkshire  history  Sir  John  Kaye,  Knight, 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Woodesham, 
of  Woodesham,  in  the  county  of  York.  Sir  John  Lister 
Kaye,  of  Grange,  Baronet,  was  their  descendant.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  Bart,  M.P.  for  York;  born  in  1697, 
and  the  son  of  George  Kaye  and  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Savile,  Esq.,  of  Bryan  Royd,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  baronetcy  devolved  upon  him  in  1726,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
He  was  himself  M.P.  for  the  city  of  York  in  1734,  elected  alderman 
in  1735,  and  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1737.  By 
Ellen  Wilkinson,  his  first  wife,  he  had  a  son  and  successor,  John.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1730,  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Richard  Richardson,  of  North  Bieriey,  the  celebrated  botanist,  and  his 
wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Currer,  Esq.,  of  Kildwick. 
Sir  John  Martin  Lister  Kaye,  Bart,  died  in  1789. 

The  connexion  between  the  Listers  and  Kayes  arose  from  Christopher 
Lister,  of  Thornton,  devising  his  estate  to  the  children  of  his  sister  Anne, 
who  had  married  Sir  John  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  Bart,  who  was  the  great- 
uncle  of  the  above  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  of  Grange,  Bart 

Portrait,  dated  '  175^,  ^TATIS  55,'  on  canvas,  about  90  by  60  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  York. 


CLVI. 


JOHN  BAYNES. 


'OHN  BAYNES  was  born  in  April,  1758,  at  Embsay  Kirk, 
and  the  son  of  William  Baynes,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Middleham, 
but  afterwards  of  Embsay  Kirk,  near  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 


Young  Baynes  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 


Richmond,  and  in  1773,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  January,  1777,  before  he  was  nineteen,  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  received  a  prize  in  philosophy.  Two  gold  medals 
given  for  the  encouragement  of  classical  learning  were  obtained  by  him. 

Being  intended  for  the  law,  John  Baynes  was  admitted  to  Gray's 
Inn.  In  1778  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  his  college,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1780.  A  love  of 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  made  him  an  active  member  of  the  York- 
shire Association  and  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  in  1784  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Wilberforce,  spoke  with  great  ability  in  his  favour,  and  was  also  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Romilly.  He  exerted  himself  much  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  college.  As  a  special  pleader  his  practice  was  considerable  ; 
and  had  he  lived  longer  would  probably  have  risen  high  in  his  profession. 

He  collected  materials  for  a  History  of  the  district  of  Craven,  which 
his  early  death  prevented  being  carried  into  effect.  He  died  in  1787, 
and  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  wrote  his 
epitaph. 

Portrait  when  a  child,  with  a  little  girl,  his  sister,  painted  by  Nathan 
Drake,  of  York.    On  canvas,  58  by  43  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Miss  Pinder. 


CLVII. 


BENJAMIN  WILSON, 

HIS  artist  was  bom  at  Leeds  in  172 1.  Having  shown  some 
talent  for  drawing  he  went  to  London  while  still  young, 
where,  Dr.  Badmore,  who  was  Master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended,  took  him  under 
his  protection.  Bryan,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Painters,  says  :  ^  It  is  uncer- 
tain under  whom  he  studied  painting,  but  he  became  a  good  painter  of 
portraits,  into  the  backgrounds  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
more  lightness,  and  to  give  to  the  heads  more  warmth,  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.'  He  etched  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  one  of  his 
best  portraits,  done  on  copper,  is  that  of  Dean  Swift. 

Wilson  was  appointed  Master-painter  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in 
1773.  This  place  he  retained  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  house  in  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  in  1788.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  Garrick,  the  actor,  of  which  there  is  a  mezzotint, 
and  those  of  some  other  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Benjamin  Wilson 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1756. 

Portrait  by  himself,  on  canvas,  28  by  20  inches.  Signed  *  Ipse 
Pinxit' 

In  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer, 
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CLVIIL 


THOMAS  PROCTOR, 


'^HOMAS  PROCTOR  was  born  at  Settle,  in  the  West  Riding, 
in  1753,  and  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries  prove  how 
much  his  early  death  was  regretted.     By  many  persons  he 
was  then  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  sculptors  which  the 
British  School  had  produced. 

West,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  does  justice  to  the  talents  of  Thomas 
Proctor.  His  model  for  *  Ixion '  received  much  admiration ;  and  that  of  the 
group  of  ^Diomede  devoured  by  his  Horses'  was,  by  good  judges,  held 
to  be  even  finer.  Unfortunately,  being  unable  to  obtain  fifty  guineas  for 
the  latter  work.  Proctor  in  despair  broke  it  to  pieces. 

When  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  he  gained,  in  1784,  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  picture;  but  sculpture  was  the  art  in  which 
he  excelled. 

The  great  merit  of  this  promising  artist  failed  to  procure  him  the 
patronage  necessary  to  prevent  his  sinking  under  the  combined  effects  of 
poverty  and  over-exertion.    He  died  in  1791. 

Portrait  on  canvas. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Calvert, 


CLIX. 

WILSON,   BISHOP   OF  BRISTOL. 

HRISTOPHER  WILSON  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
Recorder  of  Leeds.    He  was  born  in  17 14,  educated  at  Leeds 
Grammar  School,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  became 
Rector  of  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  Prebendary  of  Finsbury,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  finally,  in  1783,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Bishop  Wilson  never  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  nor  was  he  the 
author  of  any  books;  but  amassed  much  wealth,  and  died  in  1792.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  had  ordered  a  superb  service  of  communion- 
plate,  which  he  intended  to  have  presented  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  A.  Montagu,  Esq. 


CLX. 


SIR  JOHN  HOTHAM,  BART.,  BISHOP  OF  CLOGHER. 

|IR  JOHN  DE  TREHOUSE,  for  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  received  from  William  the  Conqueror,  among 
other  estates,  the  Manor  of  Hotham  in  Yorkshire.    His  son 
assumed  the  name  of  Hotham,  and  from  him  descended  Sir 
John  Hotham,  Bart,  who  was  Governor  of  Hull,  and  beheaded  with  his 
son  on  Tower  Hill,  London.    He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Beaumont 
Hotham,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  eighth  Baronet 
of  the  family.    The  latter  was  born  in  1734-5,  and  entered  holy  orders 
He  was  successively  Vicar  of  Northold,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and 
one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.     In  1768,  he  was'  pre- 
sented to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Leonard's  (Shoreditch),  which  he  resigned 
in  1779,  on  promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  in  Ireland     He  was 
translated,  in  1782,  to  the  See  of  Clogher,  in  the  same  kingdom  In 
1794.  his  elder  brother  Charles  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy 

Bishop  Hotham  married,  in  1765,  Susan,  daughter  of  Herbert  Mack- 
worth,  Esq.  of  Knole,  Glamorganshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Charles 
born  in  1766.  ' 

Portrait  on  canvas,  31  by  25  inches.  Inscribed  '^Etat  51.  1786,  R  I  • 
In  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 


CLXL 


SIR  JOHN  GOODRICKE,  BARONET. 

HE  family  of  Goodricke  came  originally  from  Somerset,  and 
first  removed  into  Lincolnshire.     After  six  generations  had 
resided  there,  Henry  Goodricke,  Esq.,  purchased  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Ribstone  and  other  estates  in 
the  county  of  York. 

Of  this  Henry  Goodricke,  Sir  John  Goodricke,  the  first  baronet,  so 
created  in  1641,  was  a  descendant;  and  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Good- 
ricke, of  Ribstone  Hall  and  Bramham  Park,  who  became,  in  1738,  the 
fifth  baronet,  whose  portrait  is  here  given.  He  was  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Ripon  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of 
Sweden. 

He  married  Mary  Benson,  a  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Bingley,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir. 

Sir  John  Goodricke  died  in  1789. 

Portrait  by  Rigaud,  on  canvas,  24  by  20  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  James  Nicholson,  Esq. 
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CLXII. 


JOHN  SMEATON. 


IHE  portrait  of  John  Smeaton  recalls  to  memory  the  features 
I  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  Yorkshire  has  pro- 
duced.   He  was  born  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1724.    From  early  childhood  his  genius  for  mechanical 


construction  displayed  itself,  and  by  the  time  that  he  was  fourteen  Smeaton 
made  a  turning-lathe  for  his  own  use,  and  learned  to  work  both  in  wood 
and  ivory.  In  these  early  efforts  he  was  fortunately  encouraged  by  Mr- 
Henry  Hindley,  of  York,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  most 
congenial  to  Smeaton's  taste. 

Following  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  in  1750  he  commenced  business 
as  a  mathematical  instrument -maker;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  invented 
a  machine  to  measure  a  ship's  way  at  sea,  and  a  compass;  and  made 
two  voyages  at  sea  to  ascertain  their  merits.  His  time  was  also  em- 
ployed in  experiments  on  the  powers  of  wind  and  water  to  turn  mills, 
visiting  Holland  in  1754  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  great  mechanical 
and  engineering  works  in  that  country. 

In  1753  Smeaton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  having  been  burnt  down  in  1752,  he  was 
recommended  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
as  the  person  best  qualified  to  rebuild  it.  This  great  work  Smeaton 
undertook  immediately,  and  Smeaton  completed  in  1759  the  structure 
which  has  now  stood  a  hundred  years.  In  1791  he  published  a  full  account 
of  the  means  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  Smeaton  was  employed  from 
the  time  when  he  finished  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  until  1764,  when  he 
was  named  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  estate  ;  which  ap- 


yoht  Smeaton. 

pointment  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1779,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
his  private  business. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  this  celebrated  mechanist  and  civil 
engineer  made  improvements  in  many  different  instruments,  and  was  con- 
tinually consulted  by  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law  on  difficult  ques- 
tions of  science.  One  of  his  last  works  was  the  improvement  of  Ramsgate 
harbour. 

Smeaton  died  of  paralysis,  at  his  own  house  at  Austhorpe,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1792. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society, 


CLXIIL 


CONSTANTINE  J.   PHIPPS,   FIRST  LORD 
MULGRAVE. 


ONSTANTINE  JOHN  PHIPPS  was  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  long  seated  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father,  Constantine 
Phipps,  Esq.  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  Ireland  of  1767. 
The  son,   Constantine   John  Phipps,   of  Great  Britain,  was 


born  in  1746,  and  entered  the  navy  very  young.  Soon  after  he  was 
of  age,  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lincoln,  and  became 
an  able  Parliamentary  speaker.  In  his  own  profession  he  showed  great 
skill  and  perseverance.  He,  in  1773,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
was  possible  to  sail  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole,  and  tried  to  dis- 
cover a  North-west  passage.  Of  this  voyage  an  account  was  published 
in  1774.  It  is  said  that  he  also  wrote  the  Introduction  to  Captain 
Cook's  last  voyage.  He  was  created  Baron  of  Great  Britain  in  1790. 
In  1787,  he  married  Anne  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Cholmley,  Esq.  of  Howsham  and  Whitby,  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 
that  county,  who  died  in  1788,  leaving  an  only  daughter  who  married 
Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Murray,  Baronet. 

Lord  Mulgrave  possessed  one  of  the  most  perfect  collections  of 
works  on  naval  science  that  have  ever  been  formed.    He  died  in  1792. 

Portrait  by  Ozias  Humphrey,  on  canvas,  31  by  24  inches. 

In  Greenwich  Hospital. 


CLXIV. 


RICHARD  ROBINSON,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

ICHARD  ROBINSON  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  branch 
of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  and  born 
at  Rokeby  in  1709.  Educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took  holy  orders  and  became 
domestic  Chaplain  to  Blackburne,  Archbishop  of  York,  through  whose 
patronage  he  obtained  the  Vicarage  of  Aldborough,  and  a  Stall  in  York 
Minster, 

In  1751,  Robinson  went  to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  preferred  him  to  the  See  of  Killala. 
Eight  years  later  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  In 
1761,  he  was  removed  to  Kildare,  and,  in  1765,  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh.  As  Primate  of  all  Ireland  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  munificence.  He  built  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  annexed  to  which 
were  a  public  library,  observatory,  &c.  and  endowed  the  latter.  In  his 
diocese  he  also  built  four  new  Churches,  and  left  monies  for  assisting 
the  Church  in  its  work.  Archbishop  Robinson  was  elevated  to  the  Irish 
Peerage  in  1777,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Rokeby,  and  his  elder  brother 
dying  in  1785,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy.  Dying  in 
1794,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Rokeby  having  been  conferred  with  re- 
mainder to  his  nephew,  the  peerage  passed  to  Matthew  Robinson,  the 
eccentric  Lord  Rokeby  of  Monkshorton,  in  Kent,  whose  sister,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Montagu,  so  well  known  in  the  literary  society  of  the  time, 
formed  at  her  house  the  celebrated  '  Blue-stocking  Club.' 

Portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith  and  by 
Houston.    Signed  and  dated  1765. 

On  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
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CLXV. 


REV.   REGINALD  HEBER. 

HE  family  of  Heber  was  settled  at  Marton,  in  the  Deanery  of 
Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Reginald  Heber,  the 
father  of  Richard  and  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Heber,  Esq.,  of  Marton.  He  was  born 
there  in  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Skipton  and  Blackburn  in  Lancashire, 
From  Blackburn  he  was  removed  to  the  Free  School,  Manchester,  and 
entered  a  Commoner  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1746-7.  His  father 
died  in  1752,  and  his  mother  in  the  March  following.  He  was  chosen 
Fellow  of  his  College  in  1753,  having  previously  entered  Holy  Orders. 

Reginald  Heber  was  much  esteemed  as  a  public  tutor;  but  in  1766, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  at  Hodnet, 
in  Shropshire,  and  left  the  University.  In  the  same  year  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Rectory  of  Chelsea,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1767.  He  ex- 
changed Chelsea  for  the  Upper  Mediety  of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  in  1770. 
At  both  these  livings  he  either  improved  or  rebuilt  the  parsonage.  He 
held  also  the  Rectory  of  Hodnet.  In  1803,  Reginald  Heber  succeeded 
to  the  estate  in  Yorkshire,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  He  married, 
in  1773,  Mary  Baylie,  by  whom  he  had  Richard  Heber,  the  great  collector 
of  books,  and,  secondly,  Mary  AUanson,  by  whom  he  had  Reginald, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  a  second  son,  Thomas  Cuthbert 
Portrait  by  Hoppner  on  can^^as. 
In  the  possession  of  R.  Choln.ondeley,  Esq. 


CLXVL 


RICHARD  HEBER. 

ICHARD  HEBER  was  the  son  of  Reginald  Heber  by  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Martin  BayHe,  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  The  younger  Richard  Heber  was  born 
in  1773  or  1774,  and  was  half-brother  to  Reginald  Heber, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  educated  under  the  private  tuition  of  the 
learned  George  Glasse,  and  removed  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  There 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Porson  and  Dr.  Burney. 

In  1804  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  books  to  the  utmost.  Richard  Heber  was  chosen, 
in  1 82 1,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1826.  He  had  quitted  England  in 
the  previous  year,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until  183 1.  From  that  time  he 
lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  society,  and  died  in  1833.  Richard 
Heber  was  never  married. 

His  passion  for  collecting  books  began  at  a  very  early  age.  In  one 
instance,  he  purchased  an  entire  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  was  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  their  contents,  but  an  excellent  scholar.  He 
willingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends  what  he  acquired,  and 
said  frequently  that  a  collector  ought  to  have  three  copies  of  each  book, 
one  for  the  country,  one  for  town,  and  another  for  his  friends.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  did  his  best  to  put  this  maxim  in  practice- 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  possessed  not  only  several  houses  full  of 
books  in  England,  but  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  equally 
well  filled. 

Portrait  by  Copley,  taken  when  Heber  was  a  youth,  on  canvas,  about 
60  by  40  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  R.  Cholmondeley,  Esq. 


CLXVII. 


JOSEPH   PRIESTLEY,  LL.D. 

OSEPH  PRIESTLEY  was  born  in  March,  1733,  at  Fieldhead, 
near  Birstall,  in  the  West  Riding.  His  father,  a  clothier,  was 
a  Calvinist,  and  young  Priestley  was  educated  at  the  Dis- 
senting Academy  at  Daventry,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  minister.  He  passed  three  years  at  that  school.  On  quitting 
it  he  became  minister  at  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk,  and,  after  residing 
there  three  years,  took  charge  of  a  congregation  and  a  school  at  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  a  school  in  the  same  place.  There  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  caused  the  trustees  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington 
to  appoint  him  teacher  of  languages  in  that  establishment.  Shortly  after- 
wards Priestley  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  iron-master, 
near  Wrexham.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Priestley's  political  opinions 
attracted  notice  by  his  Essay  on  Government,  and  other  publications.  A 
visit  to  London  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Drs.  Franklin,  Watson,  and 
Price,  and  to  Priestley's  producing,  in  1767,  his  History  of  Electricity. 
This  caused  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Society ;  but  he  had  pre- 
viously been  made  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  same  year  Priestley  was  named  minister  to  a  large  congre- 
gation at  Leeds,  and  it  was  there  that  he  composed  his  History  and 
Present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours.  He 
resided  six  years  at  Leeds. 

On  leaving  that  place  Dr.  Priestley  accepted  the  office  of  librarian 
to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  with  whom 
he  lived  until  1777.  It  was  while  thus  employed  that  Dr.  Priestley 
published  those  scientific  works,  and  made  those  discoveries  in  pneumatic 
chemistry,  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated.  Unfortunately 


Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D. 


for  himself,  he,  at  the  same  time,  produced  other  works  of  a  controversial 
character,  which  led  to  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
and  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  Birmingham,  where  he  again  did 
duty  as  minister  of  a  Dissenting  congregation.  The  excitement  caused 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  French  Revolution  was  still  more  fatal  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  tranquillity.  A  mob  burnt  his  house,  and  with  it  his  library, 
manuscripts,  and  scientific  apparatus.  Quitting  Birmingham,  Dr.  Priestley 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Price  as  minister  at  Hackney. 
There  he  continued  his  favourite  pursuits  until  the  enmity  which  the 
violence  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions  excited  caused  him  to 
seek  repose  in  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  in  1794,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania.  Priestley  then 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  researches  until  his  health  gradually 
decayed,  and  his  life  terminated  the  6th  of  February,  1804. 

The  simplicity  and  openness  of  Dr.  Priestley's  character  failed  to 
protect  him  from  the  violent  animosity  produced  by  his  writings  during 
his  life,  but  since,  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions 
and  the  value  of  his  philosophical  discoveries. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches,  by  John  Opie. 

In  the  Manchester  New  College. 
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CLXVIII. 


REV.   WILLIAM    PALEY,   D.D.,   ARCHDEACON  OF 

CARLISLE. 

HIS  celebrated  writer  and  divine,  though  born  at  Peterborough, 
of  which  his  father  was  then  Minor  Canon,  in  1743,  was  of 
a  Yorkshire  family  long  settled  at  Giggleswick,  in  Craven, 
where  his  father  was  Master  of  the  Grammar  School.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1768.  Having  entered  Holy  Orders  he  became  Rector  of 
Bishopswearmouth,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  St.  Pancras,  in  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  also  Subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 

As  an  author  his  works  have  been  more  generally  read  than  those 
of  almost  any  divine.  His  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  first 
published  in  one  quarto  volume  in  1785  ;  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
in  1794;  and  the  Natiiral  Theology  in  1802.  The  style  of  these  works 
has  long  been  considered  as  a  model  of  sound  reasoning  conveyed  in 
excellent  language.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Paley  published  Sermons  and 
other  writings  less  known,  yet  which  all  bear  the  impress  of  a  vigorous 
and  carefully  cultivated  mind.  Dr.  Paley  died  in  1805. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  56  by  45  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Rev.  R.  V.  Law. 


CLXIX. 


REV.   CHRISTOPHER  WYVILL. 

HE  first  of  the  Norman  family  of  Wyvill  who  founded  a 
branch  of  it  in  England  was  Sir  Humphrey  d'  Wyvill,  Knight, 
of  Slingsby  Castle,  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  Battle 
Abbey  as  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Knight,  created  a  Baronet  by 
James  the  First  in  1611.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Marmaduke-Asty  Wyvill, 
the  seventh  Baronet,  his  estates  passed  to  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill,  whose  portrait  is  here  given. 

He  was  born  in  1739,  and  is  most  generally  known  as  the  friend 
of  Sir  George  Savile  and  his  associate  in  the  cause  of  political  and 
Parliamentary  reform.  So  early  as  1769,  a  public  meeting  was  called 
to  draw  public  attention  to  those  objects.  Christopher  Wyvill  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Yorkshire  Association,  formed  about  the  year 
1780,  for  making  their  views  known,  and  was  unanimously  chosen 
Secretary  to  that  body. 

Part  of  the  large  collection  of  papers  which  he  had  formed  relating 
to  the  efforts  made  to  increase  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  since  been 
published. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  large 
family  by  his  second  wife.  He  died  at  his  seat  Constable  Hall,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1822. 

Portrait  by  Hoppner,  on  canvas,  32  by  26  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  M.  Wyvill,  Esq. 
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CLXX. 


SIR  ROBERT  SHORE   MILNES,  BARONET. 


|HE  family  of  Milnes  was  formerly  seated  in  the  village  of 
Ashford-in-the- Water,  and  were  proprietors  of  considerable 
estates  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.   From  the  fourth  son  of  William  Milnes,  then  resident 


at  Ashford,  descended  Mr.  Robert  Milnes,  a  merchant  in  Wakefield,  who 
married  Hannah,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Joseph  Poole,  Esq.  of  Drax 
Abbey,  county  York.  His  youngest  son,  John  Milnes,  Esq.  of  Wake- 
field, was  the  father  of  Robert  Shore  Milnes,  born  at  Wakefield  in  1747. 

After  having  served  in  the  army  he  was  appointed  Goyernor  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1795,  and  Lieut-Governor  of  Canada  in  1798.  In  1801  he  was 
created  a  baronet. 

Portrait  by  Romney,  on  canvas,  95  by  59  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Lord  Houghton, 


CLXXI. 


WILLIAM  MARKHAM,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


The  future  Archbishop  of  York  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1719.  His 
father  was  Major  WiUiam  Markham,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  first 
house  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Although  a  learned  divine,  a  very  excel- 
lent classical  scholar,  and  at  one  time  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
preferment  of  William  Markham  appears  at  first  to  have  been  slow,  as 
it  was  not  until  1759  that  he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Durham.  From 
that  time  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  Church.  He  was  Dean  of  Rochester  in 
1763,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1767,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1771,  and, 
finally.  Archbishop  of  York  in  1777. 

Archbishop  Markham  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Goddard,  of 
Rotterdam,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.    He  died  in  1807. 

This  prelate  combined  the  results  of  much  learning  with  simplicity  of 
language  in  his  sermons  and  speeches.  In  private  life  he  was  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  friendship. 

Portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  canvas,  55  by  46  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 


AMDEN  mentions  the  Markhams  as  a  family  very  famous 
both  for  antiquity  and  valour,  and  states  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  Markham,  a  village  near  Tuxford,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 


CLXXIL 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  SMYTH. 

HE  first  of  the  Smyth  family  who  is  known  to  have  been 
settled  in  Yorkshire  is  Richard  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Myreshay, 
in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  He  was  born  in  1594.  His  grand- 
son, John  Smyth,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Myreshay,  purchased  the 
estate  of  Heath  Hall,  in  1709.  On  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  latter, 
the  property  passed  to  his  nephew,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Smyth,  of  Heath  Hall,  whose  portrait  is  here  given. 
He  was  born  in  1748,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Pontefract,  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  also 
Master  of  the  Mint  and  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Smyth  married  Georgiana  Fitzroy,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  died  in  181 1.  His  son  and  heir 
was  John  Henry  Smyth. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  40  by  29  inches. 
Signed,  P.  Batoni  pinxit  Roma  Anno  1772. 
In  the  possession  of  Lieut-Colonel  SmytL 
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CLXXIII. 


JULIUS  C^SAR  IBBETSON. 


HE  father  of  this  celebrated  landscape-painter  was  Richard 
I  Ibbetson,  a  native  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  first  in- 
habitants of  the  Moravian  establishment  at  Fulneck,  near 
Leeds.    When  upwards  of  fifty  he  married  the  daughter  of 


Julius  Mortimer,  a  neighbouring  farmer.  In  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  by  a  fall  on  the  ice  his  mother  died,  and  the  life  of  her  infant 
son  was  preserved  by  a  subsequent  operation,  on  the  29th  December,  1759. 
Hence  his  name  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  received  his  education  amongst 
the  Moravians;  and,  afterwards,  at  a  Quaker's  school  at  Leeds.  As 
he  showed  from  his  earliest  years  a  decided  inclination  for  the  fine  arts, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  indulge  his  inclination  in  the  only  available 
manner,  by  apprenticing  him  to  a  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  a  ship-painter  at 
Hull.  By  this  means  Ibbetson  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  favourite  art. 

He  profited  also  so  much  by  practice  and  the  incessant  study  of 
nature,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  designed  and  painted  scenery 
for  the  York  and  Hull  theatres. 

Possessing  also  talent  as  an  actor,  old  Tate  Wilkinson  endeavoured  to 
induce  Ibbetson  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage.  He  was,  however,  bent 
upon  trying  his  fortune  in  London  ;  and,  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  started  for  the  metropolis  without  friends  or  introductions,  and  almost 
without  money.  There  he  for  some  time  remained  nearly  unknown,  and 
worked  seven  years  for  a  picture-dealer  in  Leicester  Fields.  From  this 
drudgery  Ibbetson  nevertheless  derived  a  good  knowledge  of  pictures ; 
particularly  those  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools. 

In  1780  he  married,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  fatality,  lost  eight 
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children  in  succession,  only  two  sons  and  a  daughter  having  survived 
their  mother,  who  died  in  1794.  Ibbetson  at  that  time  lived  at  Kilburn, 
and  his  charming  pictures  of  cattle  and  rustic  figures  fell  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  dealers,  until  by  chance  he  became  acquainted  with 
Captain  Baillie,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Earls  of  Bute  and  Warwick, 
and  other  families.  As  Ibbetson  had  read  much,  and  an  acute  observer 
of  all  he  saw,  his  society  was  agreeable  to  these  noblemen,  and  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Bute  to  Wales. 

In  1788  he  was  induced  to  go  as  draughtsman  with  Colonel  Cathcart 
to  China  ;  but,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  ambassador,  Ibbetson 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  lost  considerably  by  the  expedition. 
No  offers  could  therefore  lead  him  to  join  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy, 
he  recommended  his  pupil,  William  Anderson.  On  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  attacked  with  brain-fever,  and  reduced  to  comparative  poverty; 
until,  in  1798,  some  friends  procured  him  a  commission  to  paint  some 
pictures  for  Mr.  Thomas  Vernon,  which  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  debt. 
It  also  resulted  in  the  friendship  of  William  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool.  In 
1800  Ibbetson  revisited  Hull,  and  was  much  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  there. 

After  visiting  Scotland  in  1800,  Ibbetson  was  solicited  to  join  Captain 
Flinders  in  his  voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  But  his  works  had  then 
acquired  celebrity  and  value,  and  he  wished  to  free  himself  from  the 
picture-dealers.  With  this  object  he  went  to  live  in  Westmoreland,  where 
he  married  a  Miss  Thompson.  Unfortunately,  the  bankruptcy  of  Vernon 
once  more  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  Ibbetson  was  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  kindness  of  friends  in  Yorkshire,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Danby,  of  Swinton,  and  settled  at  Masham,  where  Ibbetson  lived  some 
years,  and  died  in  18 17. 

Portrait  in  crayons  on  paper,  10  by  Z\  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  Green. 


CLXXIV. 


SIR  JOSEPH   RADCLIFFE,  BARONET. 

'^^^^HE  old  Saxon  family  of  Radcliffe  took  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Radcliffe,  in  Lancashire,  where  it  was  seated  at 
Radcliffe  Tower,  before  the  year  1 194. 

In  the  time  of  James  the  First,  one  of  the  family,  William 
Radcliffe,  Esq.,  of  Langley,  settled  himself  at  Milnsbridge,  near  Hudders- 
field,  on  property  which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife.  His  son 
devised  his  estates  to  his  nephew,  Joseph  Pickford,  Esq.,  who  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  Radcliffes,  and  was  the  resolute  magistrate  whose 
portrait  is  here  given. 

He  was  born  in  1744,  and  inherited  his  uncle's  estates  in  1795.  At 
the  time  of  the  serious  riots,  which  took  place  in  March,  18 12,  when 
the  Luddites  were  breaking  into  the  manufactories  and  destroying 
machinery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  and  many  other  places, 
Joseph  Radcliffe,  who  was  then  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
West  Riding,  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and  energy  in  suppressing 
those  violent  proceedings.  His  determination  to  restore  order  was 
attended  with  considerable  personal  risk,  many  of  the  rioters  being 
armed. 

He  was  rewarded  in  the  following  year  for  his  services  by  a  baronetcy, 
conferred  (as  an  additional  honour)  by  a  gratuitous  patent. 
Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe  died  at  Clifton  in  18 19. 
Portrait  by  Wm.  Owen,  on  canvas,  94  by  58  inches. 
In  the  Court  House  at  Wakefield. 


CLXXV. 


WILLIAM  HEY. 


T  was  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Heys,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  the  Heys  resided  at  Bradford ;  where  the 
head  of  the  family  dying  of  a  broken  heart  from  witnessing 
the  scenes  of  misery  during  the  Civil  War,  his  widow  with 


her  son,  removed  to  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

William  Hey  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Hey,  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  Simpson,  a  surgeon  in  Leeds,  and  born  at  Pudsey 
in  1736.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  while  cutting  a  piece  of  string  with 
a  penknife,  it  penetrated  his  right  eye  and  totally  destroyed  its  power 
of  vision.  He  was  educated  at  Heath  under  Dr.  Dodgson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Elphin  ;  and  while  there  was  only  once  punished  during  the 
seven  years  he  was  at  school,  and  that  once  for  refusing  to  divulge  the 
fault  of  a  schoolfellow.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  displayed  a  love  of 
learning  and  science,  increasing  with  his  years.  His  adherence  to  truth, 
and  affectionate  obedience  to  his  parents,  were  also  very  remarkable. 

When  fourteen  William  Hey,  having  been  designed  for  the  medical 
profession  from  his  infancy,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dawson,  a  surgeon 
at  Leeds.  And  it  is  related  of  him  that  his  eagerness  was  so  great  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  different  drugs,  as  to  induce  him,  on 
one  occasion,  to  take  so  large  a  dose  of  opium,  that  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  saving  his  life. 

In  1757  Hey  went  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  under  Bramfield,  the  founder  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  He  attended 
also  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Monro  and  those  of  Dr.  Mackenzie. 

After  pursuing  his  studies  in  London  Hey  returned  in  1759  to  Leeds, 
where  he  commenced  practice.     His  old  friend,  Mr.  Dawson,  gave  him 


William  Hey, 


every  assistance  in  his  career,  which,  from  its  commencement,  was  a  most 
successful  one, — except  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  it  appears  that 
nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  emoluments  of  his  practice  were  equal 
to  the  expenses  of  his  family.  This  probably  arose  from  the  very  cause 
that  insured  ultimately  his  success.  His  grave,  reserved,  and  serious 
character,  which  led  him  to  weigh  carefully  every  word  before  he  uttered 
it,  rendering  his  manner  more  proper  to  inspire  respect  than  to  please 
generally. 

In  1 76 1  Hey  married  Alice  Banks,  the  second  daughter  of  Robert 
Banks,  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family. 

Hey  was  intimate  with  Priestley  during  the  residence  of  the  latter  at 
Leeds.  They  maintained  a  correspondence  on  philosophical  subjects  for 
many  years.  Hey  was  also  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Priestley,  and  elected  a  Fellow  in  1775.  Priestley  in  his 
Memoirs  speaks,  however,  of  Hey  as  a  zealous  Methodist,  and  says  that 
he  answered  some  of  Priestley's  theological  tracts.  In  1783  a  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society  was  formed  in  Leeds,  and  Hey  became  its  first 
President.  In  18 12,  age  and  the  consequences  of  an  accident,  which  he 
met  with  some  years  previously,  caused  Hey  to  resign  his  office  of  Surgeon 
to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  after  having  held  that  appointment  for  forty-five 
years.    His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  succeeded  to  it. 

William  Hey  died  in  18 19,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  a  very  worthy  man. 

Portrait  in  group,  on  canvas. 

In  the  Infirmary  at  Leeds. 


CLXXVI. 


REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM  WHITAKER. 

LTHOUGH  this  learned  antiquary  and  industrious  author  was 
born,  in  1759,  at  Rainham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  curate,  yet  he  did  so  much  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  Yorkshire,  that  he  merits  a  place  among  Yorkshire 
Worthies  no  less  than  those  of  Lancashire.  The  year  following  his  birth 
his  father  inherited  the  paternal  estate  of  Holme,  in  Lancashire,  which 
the  family  had  possessed  from  143 1,  and  after  receiving  his  first  education 
at  Rochdale  and  Grassington  in  Craven,  he  went,  in  1775,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  at  which  University  he  graduated. 

He  proceeded  LL,B.  in  1780,  intending  to  follow  the  Civil  Law  as 
a  profession,  but,  in  1782,  returning  to  Holme  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  within  three  years  from  that 
time.  In  1797  he  became  perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  a  chapel  founded 
by  his  ancestors,  but  rebuilt  and  re-endowed  chiefly  at  his  own  cost.  He 
took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1801.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley  in  1809,  and  to  that  of  Black- 
burn in  18 1 8.  He  then  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Heysham,  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years. 

Dr.  Whitaker  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thoresby,  of  Leeds, 
related  to  the  celebrated  antiquary  of  that  name.  As  an  author 
Whitaker  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  his  most  useful  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Whalley,  and  that  of  the  Deaimy  of  Craven.  He  published 
also  a  new  edition  of  Thoresby's  Dticattis  Leodiensis  and  his  own  Loidis 
and  Elmete.  To  these  we  must  add  a  History  of  Richmondshire  and  a 
variety  of  Sermons.  This  learned  antiquary  and  judicious  historian  died 
in  1821.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  F.S.A. 

Portrait  by  W.  D.  Fryer,  on  canvas,  31  by  27  inches.  Engraved  by 
Maddocks. 

In  the  possession  of  T  H.  Whitaker,  Esq. 
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CLXXVII. 

JOHN  FLAXMAN. 

HE  father  of  John  Flaxman  was  a  moulder  in  plaster,  much 
employed  by  the  sculptors  Roubiliac  and  Scheemakers, 
and  kept  a  shop  in  London  for  the  sale  of  casts.  Flaxman, 
born  at  York  in  1755,  was  a  feeble  child,  to  a  certain 
extent  a  cripple,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  father's  instruction  and 
the  advantage  of  drawing  from  the  models  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
his  great  success  as  a  sculptor  was  due  to  his  own  genius  and  perse- 
verance. At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  learned  to  read  Latin,  and  had 
picked  up  much  useful  information.  Among  the  visitors  to  his  father's 
shop  was  a  person  named  Mathew,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  Greek  poets.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  Flaxman  was 
admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  On  quitting  it  he  entered 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  and  it  was  his  genius  and  skill  during 
the  twelve  years  he  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  porcelain,  which 
gave  it  the  value  that  it  now  possesses. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Flaxman  married  Anne  Denman,  a  lady 
possessed  of  exquisite  taste  and  a  cultivated  mind.  She  appreciated  the 
genius  of  her  husband,  and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  works.  In  1787,  Flaxman,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
visited  Italy,  where  he  studied  carefully  the  masterpieces  of  antique  art, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Florence  and  Carrara. 
At  Rome  he  executed  his  illustrations  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  .^schylus,  and 
Dante.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  Flaxman  returned  to  England, 
and  his  noble  monument  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Westminster  Abbey  esta- 
blished his  fame.  His  works  are  distinguished  by  their  simplicity,  grace, 
and  true  poetic  feeling,  and  may  be  said  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
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perfection  of  those  of  the  Ancients  than  the  productions  of  any  other 
modern  artist.  His  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  died  in  1820,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  own  death,  which  occurred  in  1826,  Flaxman  lived  in 
retirement.    This  portrait  is  by  Romney. 

Bust  on  canvas,  30  by  26  inches. 

In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 


CLXXVIII. 


THOMAS  HARRISON. 

ARRISON,  the  Architect,  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  1744, 
and  having  early  shown  a  taste  for  drawing,  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Lord  Dundas,  about  1769.  There  he  profited  so 
much  by  his  studies  that  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
gold  and  silver  medal  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke. 

On  leaving  Rome,  Harrison  travelled  through  Italy  and  France,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  soon  afterwards  built  a  bridge  over 
the  Lune,  at  Lancaster,  and  settled  in  that  place.  It  is  said  that  when 
Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  in  1799,  Harrison 
urged  him  to  procure  casts  of  the  sculpture  remaining  at  Athens,  but  did 
not  intend  that  the  marbles  should  be  removed.  Harrison  has  also  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  first  to  propose  that  a  quay  should  be  built 
from  Westminster  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

In  addition  to  Broom  Hall,  in  Fifeshire,  which  Harrison  built  for  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Count  Woronzow  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  County 
Hall  at  Chester,  another  of  Harrison's  works,  that  he  employed  him  to 
design  for  him  a  Palace  and  a  Lighthouse,  which  was  erected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  also  designed  the  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  at 
Chester.  Thomas  Harrison  died  in  1829. 
Portrait  on  canvas,  50  by  41  inches. 
In  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  Chester  Castle. 


CLXXIX. 


WILLIAM  SCORESBY, 

HIS  intrepid  sailor  and  worthy  man  was  the  descendant  of 
an  old  Yorkshire  family,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Yeomen. 

He  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1760,  on  a  small  estate 
called  Mitholm,  in  the  township  of  Cropton,  near  Pickering, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  received  some  little  education  at  the  village  of 
Cropton  until  nine  years  of  age,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  self-educated.  On  leaving  school  he  was  employed  on  a 
neighbouring  farm  ;  but  disliking  that  occupation  he,  in  1780,  engaged 
himself  to  serve  on  board  a  ship  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.  From 
this  vessel  he  passed  on  board  an  ordnance  store-ship  bound  to  Gibraltar, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  178 1,  escaped,  and  returning  to 
his  father,  worked  for  two  or  three  years  on  his  farm.  Scoresby 
then  married  Lady  Mary  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
whose  singular  name  was  given  her  on  account  of  her  having  been  born 
on  Lady-day.  In  1785,  William  Scoresby  once  more  embarked  at  Whitby, 
as  seaman,  on  board  the  HenriettUy  a  vessel  employed  in  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery,  and  commenced  the  career  which  afterwards  rendered  his 
name  so  celebrated. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  five  voyages  in  this  trade  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  *  the  specksioneer,'  or  second  officer,  whose  special  charge 
is  the  fishing  apparatus  and  operations. 

In  1 79 1,  Scoresby  commanded  the  Henrietta,  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
originally  sailed  for  the  Greenland  fishery  ;  but  the  season  was  a  bad  one, 
and,  through  the  jealousy  of  those  employed  under  him,  the  voyage 
was  unsuccessful.  Being  allowed  to  choose  his  own  crew  on  his  second 
voyage  Scoresby's  success  was  not  less  marked  than  his  previous  failure. 


William  Scoresby. 


for  he  took  eighteen  whales.  He  continued  from  that  time  until  1797 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  captains  of  ships  who  sailed 
from  Whitby.  In  one  year  he  took  no  less  than  twenty-five  whales,  and, 
on  the  average,  procured  nearly  double  the  usual  amount  of  oil  obtained 
by  each  vessel. 

Owing  to  differences  with  the  owners  of  the  Henrietta  in  1 798,  Scoresby 
took  the  command  of  the  Dimdee,  of  London,  and  continued  his  successful 
voyages  to  Greenland. 

In  1803  Scoresby  became  part-owner  of  a  new  ship  called  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  invented,  about  1807,  the  round  top-gallant  crow's-nest  of  so 
much  use  in  the  whale  fishery. 

It  was  in  the  Resolution  on  the  24th  May,  1806,  that  Scoresby  reached 
the  latitude  of  81°  30'  N.,  or  within  about  510  miles  of  the  North  Pole. 

Scoresby,  in  181 1,  took  an  active  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Greenock  Whale  Fishing  Company,  and  continued  in  the  trade  until 
1822.    He  died  in  1829. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  35  by  27  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 


CLXXX. 


REV.  WILLIAM  SCORESBY. 


ILLIAM  SCORESBY  was  the  son  of  William  Scoresby,  the 
seaman,  so  successful  in  the  Greenland  Whale  Fishery.  He 
was  born  at  Cropton  in  1789,  and  trained  to  naval  adventure 
under  his  father.    In  1806  he  was  chief  mate  of  the  Resolution 


of  Whitby,  of  which  his  father  was  captain.  The  younger  Scoresby  re- 
mained in  the  whaling  trade  after  his  father  s  death.  And,  after  Captain 
Scoresby  had  made  twelve  voyages  in  successive  seasons  he  published 
The  Arctic  Regions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written. 

On  his  retirement  from  service  at  sea  the  younger  William  Scoresby 
entered  Holy  Orders,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  After 
remaining  some  time  at  Hull  and  at  Torquay,  he  became  Vicar  of  Bradford 
in  1839  5  which  living  he  resigned  in  1846. 

In  scientific  knowledge  the  younger  Scoresby  was  far  superior  to  his 
father,  and  became  celebrated  by  his  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
and  other  scientific  publications.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  a  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  In  order  to  prosecute  his  scientific  researches, 
Dr.  Scoresby  undertook  a  voyage  in  the  Royal  Charter  to  Australia,  from 
whence  he  returned  in  1856.  This  last  effort  exhausted  a  frame  which 
had  been  subject  to  such  arduous  duties,  and  this  distinguished  man 
died  at  Torquay,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1857. 

Portrait  by  William  Cooper,  on  canvas,  37  by  29  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
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GODFREY  HIGGINS. 

ODFREY  HIGGINS  was  the  son  of  Godfrey  Higgins  of 
Skellow  Grange,  and  his  wife  Christiana  Matterson,  and  born 
in  1770.  The  younger  Godfrey  Higgins  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  in  1794.  He  is  most  generally  known  as 
the  author  of  The  Celtic  Dridds,  and  of  Anacalypsis ;  or,  An  attempt  to 
draw  aside  the  Saitic  Veil  of  I  sis.  In  these  works  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  light  into  the  very  depths  of  antiquity.  Where  there  are  so  few 
facts  to  guide  the  historian  it  is  a  merit  to  have  been  partially  successful, 
and  to  have  formed  the  valuable  collection  of  prints  in  the  Celtic  Druids, 
would  alone  entitle  Godfrey  Higgins  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
brother  antiquarians. 

As  a  politician  his  opinions  were  extreme;  and  he  used  the  same 
freedom  in  discussing  matters  of  religion.  But  as  a  magistrate  his  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  lunatic  patients  in  the  asylums  at  York  deserve 
unqualified  praise.  And  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  interference  that  a 
great  reform  was  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals.  He  was  also  one  of  the  persons  most  active  in  establishing 
near  Wakefield  the  house  for  pauper  lunatics  of  the  West  Riding. 

Godfrey  Higgins  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  and  died  in  1833.    The  Anacalypsis  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
Miniature. 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  S.  Hatfield. 


CLXXXII. 

JOHN  BIGLAND. 

OHN  BIGLAND  was  born  at  Skirlaw,  a  village  of  Holder- 
ness,  about  nine  miles  from  Beverley.  From  the  memoir  of 
his  life  written  by  himself,  we  learn  that  at  school  he  made 
astonishing  progress  when  young,  and  picked  up  a  variety 
of  information  by  reading  aloud  the  newspapers  to  his  grandfather. 
He  soon  became  the  first  scholar  in  the  village.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
employed  as  a  labourer  upon  his  grandfathers  farm,  and  also  as  a 
wheelwright  and  gardener.  Disliking  these  occupations  and  eager  to 
see  the  world,  young  Bigland  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ran  away  from  his 
father's  house  with  six  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  a  bundle  of  clothes 
on  his  back.  He  soon  found  employment  on  a  farm  at  Owston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  subsequently  in  different  parts  of  that  county.  When, 
during  the  winter,  no  out-of-door  employment  was  to  be  had,  he  under- 
took to  be  master  of  a  school  near  Whittlesea,  and  taught  himself 
Latin.  After  remaining  there  two  years,  Bigland  set  out  for  London  on 
foot,  where  he  became  assistant  in  a  school. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  position  when  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  American  merchant  residing  with  his  family  at  Tours,  in 
France,  and  became  his  clerk,  and  tutor  to  his  children.  In  the  former 
capacity,  Bigland  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  France,  principally  on 
foot.  His  master  being  concerned  in  smuggling  goods  between  France 
and  Spain,  took  Bigland  with  him  to  Madrid  in  1774.  While  there  he 
visited  Toledo  and  Segovia,  and  returned  by  Saragossa  and  Carcas- 
sonne to  Tours.  His  master  having  property  in  America,  persuaded 
Bigland  to  embark  at  Nantes,  in  1777,  for  Philadelphia,  but  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  Bigland  arrived  at  Madrid  alone. 


John  Bigland. 


while  his  master  and  his  whole  family  were  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
another  vessel,  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  After  waiting  some 
time,  Bigland  walked  back  to  Tours,  and  joined  in  the  smuggling  trade 
then  common  in  France.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  arrested,  but  after 
escaping  from  prison  and  giving  himself  up  again,  was  released,  returned 
to  London,  and,  subsequently,  to  Yorkshire,  where  he  acted  as  tutor 
in  several  families,  and  opened  a  school  at  Driffield.  There  he  met  with 
some  success,  but  soon  went  to  London  and  acted  as  teacher  of  French. 
He  next  returned  once  more  to  Yorkshire  and  kept  a  school  at  Harpham. 
From  there  he  moved  to  Finningley,  and  afterwards  to  Rossington,  at 
both  of  which  places  he  was  a  schoolm.aster. 

Bigland  again  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  on  political  subjects. 
In  1818,  he  visited  Paris.  After  speaking  of  his  return  to  Doncaster, 
near  which  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  Bigland  concludes  his  account  of 
his  career  in  these  words  : — 

'  Having  at  length  reached  the  end  of  my  ramble,  I  ceased  my  studies,  and 
from  my  wandering  life ;  seventy-one  years  having  already  passed  over  my  head, 
my  life  became  as  monotonous  as  in  my  youth  it  had  been  active  and  enter- 
prising.' 

He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  books,  and  wrote  the  History 
of  Yorkshire,  which  forms  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales.    He  died  at  Finningley,  in  1832. 

Portrait  by  Raphael  Smith,  on  paper,  10  by  Z\  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  William  Sheardown,  Esq. 
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JOHN  JACKSON. 

HIS  clever  artist,  who  painted  so  many  fine  portraits,  was 
born,  in  1778,  at  Lastingham,  a  small  village  in  the  North 
Riding.  His  father  was  a  village  tailor,  and  John  Jackson 
worked  for  some  time  at  the  same  trade.  He  learned  not- 
withstanding to  draw,  and  at  nineteen  began  to  paint  portraits  in  miniature, 
at  York.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  The  former  allowed  him  to 
copy  the  pictures  at  Castle  Howard,  by  which  means  he  improved  his 
knowledge  of  his  art.  He  had  also  a  friend  in  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
After  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member, 
Jackson  visited  Italy,  where  he  made  studies  from  the  best  works  of  the 
different  schools,  particularly  from  those  of  Correggio  at  Parma.  Among 
the  many  portraits  which  Jackson  painted,  that  of  Canova,  the  Italian 
sculptor,  was  esteemed  in  his  own  time  one  of  the  most  successful. 
His  style  was  vigorous  both  in  drawing  and  colouring,  and  his  portraits 
are  said  to  have  been  like  those  persons  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

He  made  also  a  fine  copy  of  a  picture  by  Corregio,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  Jackson  presented  to  the  Church  at 
Lastingham,  with  fifty  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  placing  it  in  the 
Church. 

Jackson  died  in  183 1. 

Portrait  by  himself  on  canvas,  32  by  27  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  G.  T.  Knaggs,  Esq. 
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WILLIAM  DANBY. 

ILLIAM   DANBY  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  William 
Danby,   and    Mary,   daughter  of  Gilbert  Affleck,   Esq.  of 
Dalham  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  younger  William  Danby  was  born  in  1752,  and,  succeeding  to 
his  father's  estates  in  178 1,  became  Lord  of  Mashamshire.     He  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1784. 

In  1775  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Henry  Seymour,  Esq.;  and 
secondly,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1822,  Anne  Howell,  second  daughter 
of  William  Gater,  Esq.  of  Exeter ;  and  dying  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1833,  without  issue,  he  left  to  his  wife  by  will  the  Lordship  of  Mashamshire. 

Mr.  Danby,  like  his  father,  effected  great  improvements  in  his  estate, 
and  enlarged  very  considerably  the  old  Hall  at  Swinton  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Abstrupus  Danby,  Knight,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  heirs 
general  of  the  Lords  Scrope  of  Masham  and  Upsal,  and,  by  intermarriages, 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt. 

He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and,  having  a  refined  taste  for  all 
the  arts,  added  to  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Swinton  many  beautiful 
works  by  the  best  artists.     Mr.  Danby  was  also  the  author  of  several 
books,  and  published  translations  from  portions  of  the  works  of  Cicero. 
Portrait  by  Jackson,  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Danby  Harcourt. 
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WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 


HIS  celebrated  opponent  of  Negro  Slavery  was  born  in  1795, 
in  the  High  Street  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  He  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Wilberforce,  a  merchant  in  that  place,  and  grand- 
son of  William  Wilberforce,  who  twice  served  the  office  of 


Mayor  of  that  city. 

The  ancestors  of  the  family  possessed  the  manor  of  Wilberfoss,  near 
Pockhngton,  until  17 19. 

The  younger  William  Wilberforce  was  educated  at  the  Free  School 
of  Pocklington,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  where  he  graduated 
in  178 1,  and  became  M.A.  in  1788.  Becoming  intimate  with  William 
Pitt  and  Isaac  Milner,  with  them  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
When  only  just  of  age  he  was  returned,  in  1780,  almost  unanimously, 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Hull,  and,  in  1784,  for  the  County  of 
York.  It  was  Clarkson  who  first  drew  his  attention  to  negro  slavery, 
which  subject  he  promised  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
but,  being  ill  in  1788,  he  requested  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  it  in  his  name. 
For  some  reason  nothing  further  was  done  for  some  time,  until  Wilber- 
force's  first  motion  respecting  the  trade  in  slaves,  which  was  carried 
without  a  division.  In  1791  he  was  less  successful,  and  his  motion  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  African  Negroes 
into  the  British  Colonies  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  75.  This  only 
stimulated  Wilberforce  to  fresh  exertions.  In  1792,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trade  was  voted,  and,  in  1807,  its  total  abolition.  Wil- 
berforce was  elected  for  the  County  of  York  in  various  subsequent 
Parliaments;  and,  in  1807,  after  a  particularly  severe  contest.  In  1812 
he  retired  from  the  representation  of  Yorkshire,  but  was  elected  for 
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Bramber,  which  place  he  represented  in  1825,  when  he  retired  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  having  sat  in  Parliament  no  less  than  forty- 
five  years. 

The  name  of  Wilberforce  will  be  ever  connected  with  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  he  also  exerted  his  powerful  eloquence  in  favour 
of  every  measure  that  was  introduced  in  his  time,  which  he  considered 
would  add  to  the  freedom  of  his  countrymen  or  prevent  the  humblest 
among  them  from  being  treated  with  inhumanity. 

He  was  author  of  several  works  on  religious  subjects.  He  married, 
in  1797,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Isaac  Spooner,  of  Warwickshire,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  died  in  London  in  1833. 

Portrait  by  W.  Russell,  on  canvas,  30  by  25  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leeds. 


CLXXXVI. 


LAWRENCE  DUNDAS,  FIRST  EARL  OF  ZETLAND, 


distinguished  men  it  has  produced.  Lawrence,  the  first  Earl  of  Zetland, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  branch  of  the  family  known  as  of  Fingask. 
His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  Bart,  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  in 
1794,  as  Baron  Dundas,  of  Aske,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York.  His  eldest  son,  Lawrence,  the  second  baron,  whose  portrait  is  here 
given,  was  born  in  1766,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in  1820.  He 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  an 
Alderman  of  York ;  of  which  city  he  was  also  chosen  Lord  Mayor.  In 
1838  he  was  created  Earl  of  Zetland.  He  married  in  1794  Harriot, 
third  daughter  of  General  John  Hale,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Chaloner,  Esq.,  of  Guisborough,  in  the  North  Riding,  and  died  in  1839. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  full  length,  about  90  by  50  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  York. 


HE  family  of  Dundas  traces  its  descent  in  the  male  line  from 
the  Earls  of  March  and  Dunbar,  who  were  sprung  from  the 
Saxon  princes  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Saxon  monarchs 
of  England.     It  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
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GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  M.D. 

EORGE  BIRKBECK  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  banker 
at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  He  was  born  at  that  place  in  1776, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  a  village  school.  The 
medical  profession  having  been  chosen,  after  studying  it  at 
Leeds,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Baillie.  To  com- 
plete his  education  he  visited  Edinburgh.  It  was  there  that  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Brougham,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  When  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  at  Glasgow. 

The  success  of  the  class  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics,  which  he 
established  while  at  Glasgow,  was  the  motive  that  induced  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
who  was  then  practising  as  a  physician  in  London,  to  found  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  which 
has  rendered  his  name  so  well  known.  He  not  only  lent  3000/.  to  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  theatre  ;  but,  as  President  of  the  society,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  ensure  its 
success.  And  he  did  this  when  his  practice  in  London  as  a  physician 
was  large,  and  consequently  with  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  valuable 
time.  As  a  public  speaker.  Dr.  Birkbeck  expressed  his  ideas  in  language 
singularly  clear,  and  his  manners  were  peculiarly  unpretending  and  agree- 
able. He  died  in  1841,  and  above  a  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral 
at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Portrait  by  Lane,  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  W.  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  Esq. 
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REV.  JAMES  TATE, 

AMES  TATE  was  born  in  177 1,  and  educated  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1794,  M.A. 
in  1797,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  Richmond  Grammar  School  in 
1799.  The  success  that  attended  his  teaching  was  very  remarkable, 
having  extraordinary  skill  in  winning  the  attachment  of  his  scholars. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  period  he  was  master  there, 
the  school  at  Richmond  was  in  the  highest  repute,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Earl  Grey  to  office,  one  of  his  first  acts  was,  in  1833,  to  present  the 
Rev.  James  Tate  to  one  of  the  Canonries  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  a 
just  reward  for  his  zeal,  ability,  and  success  in  tuition.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  north  of  England  in  all  ranks  of  life  were  the 
pupils  of  James  Tate ;  whose  name  was  almost  as  well  known  over  all 
England  as  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  also  Vicar  of  Edmonton.  He  died 
in  1843. 

Portrait  by  Pickersgill,  on  canvas,  57  by  45  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  Tate. 


CLXXXIX. 


EDWARD  VERNON  HARCOURT,  ARCHBISHOP 

OF  YORK. 


first  Earl  of  Harcourt.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  the  degrees  of  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1786.  He  held  previously  the  living  of  Sudbury,  and 
had  been  appointed  a  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  and  a  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  In  1791,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1807,  translated 
to  York.  It  is  thought  that  he  held  the  important  position  of  Archbishop 
of  that  See  longer  than  it  had  been  held  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

During  this  long  tenure  of  his  sacred  office,  he  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  taking  any  active  part  in  politics,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain 
by  kindly  feelings  proper  order  in  the  Church.  Although  he  ceased 
to  preach  after  1838,  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and  inspected  some  repairs 
then  being  done  in  the  Chapter  House  at  York  only  four  days  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1847. 

Archbishop  Harcourt  married,  in  1784,  Lady  Anne  Leveson  Gower, 
third  daughter  of  Granville,  first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  a 
numerous  family. 

Portrait  on  canvas,  about  50  by  30  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 


DWARD  VENABLES  VERNON,  which  names  he  relin- 
quished  for  Edward  Vernon  Harcourt,  was  born  at  Sudbury 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  in  1757,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Vernon  by  his  third  wife,  Martha,  sister  of  Simon, 


cxc. 


HENRY  LASCELLES,  SECOND  EARL  OF 
HAREWOOD. 


IN  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Roger  de  Lascelles  was  sum- 
I  moned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  in  1295.    John  de  Lascelles, 
of  Hinderskelfe,  now  Castle  Howard,  was  living  in  1315.  From 
'  him  descended  Francis  Lascelles,  Esq.,  who  was  M.P.  for  the 


North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  1653,  and  a  Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  His  descendant  was  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq.,  who,  in  1790,  was 
elevated  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Harewood,  of  Harewood  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  York.  Edward,  his  son,  was  created  Earl  of  Harewood  in  181 2. 
Henry  Lascelles  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Chaloner,  Esq.  He  was  born  on  Christmas-day,  1767.  His 
first  election  as  member  for  Yorkshire  took  place  in  1796,  from  which 
time  he  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  moved  the  Address  for  his  public 
funeral  in  1806,  and  the  grant  of  40,000/.  to  pay  his  debts. 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  been  re-elected  for  Yorkshire  in  1802,  and,  at  the 
general  election  in  1807,  after  a  severe  contest  for  the  county,  was  only 
beaten  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Milton,  by  a  small  majority. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  for  Westbury,  and  in  18 12,  for  Ponte- 
fract.  In  the  same  year  he  was  once  more  member  for  the  county  of 
York.    In  18 18,  he  sat  for  Northallerton. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles  succeeded,  in  1820,  to  the  Earldom  as  second 
Earl.  The  preceding  year  he  had  been  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  politics 
the  Earl  belonged  to  what  is  termed  the  moderate  party  of  the  Tories, 
and  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  at  the  House  and  in  Committee. 
As  a  landlord.  Lord  Harewood  was  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  as 
liberal  as  his  wealth  was  great.  He  died,  on  his  way  home  alone,  from 
hunting,  in  1841. 

He  married  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright, 
Bart,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family. 

Portrait  by  Jackson,  on  canvas,  50  by  40  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 


CXCL 


J.  STUART  WORTLEY,  FIRST  LORD 
WHARNCLIFFE. 

AMES  ARCHIBALD  STUART  WORTLEY  MACKENZIE 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  of  the  92nd  Foot,  who  was 
the  second  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute,  and  born  in  1776. 
His  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Conynham, 
of  Milncraig,  Bart.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  appointed  an  Ensign  in  the  7th  Fusiliers.  In  1792, 
he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  returned  with  it  to  England 
in  1795.  He  then  exchanged  into  the  91st  Highlanders,  went  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  brought  home  despatches  from  Earl  Macartney 
in  1797.  Soon  afterwards  he  purchased  a  company  in  the  1st  Foot 
Guards,  and  quitted  the  army  at  the  peace  of  1801. 

On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  in  1797,  being  then  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  he  succeeded  him  as  M.P.  for  Bossiney,  in  Cornwall.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  18 12,  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  proving 
his  ability  in  the  House.  He  then  moved  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  '  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficient  ministry,'  in  a 
speech  which  was  generally  admired.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  was  returned  member  for  Yorkshire  in 
the  same  year. 

While  still  representing  that  county,  his  opinions  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  differing  widely  from  those  of  many  of  his  constituents, 
he  resigned  his  seat,  and,  in  1826,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
WharncHffe.  As  a  peer  he  resisted  strongly  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831. 
He  remained  in  opposition  until  1834.    Under  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  became 


J .  Stuart  Worthy,  First  Lord  Wharncliffe. 


Lord  Privy  Seal,  and,  in  1841,  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  was  also  Colonel  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  His  death  occurred  suddenly,  in  1846.  In  debate  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe was  a  forcible  speaker,  and  he  had  great  aptitude  for  business.  Of 
his  taste  in  literature  he  gave  a  strong  proof  by  publishing  a  splendid 
edition  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Letters. 

Portrait  by  F.  Grant,  on  canvas,  95  by  60  inches. 

In  the  Court  House,  Pontefract. 


CXCII. 


SIR  JOHN  BECKETT,  BART. 

IR  JOHN  BECKETT,  the  second  Baronet,  was  born  in  1775. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Beckett,  Esq.,  descended  from  a 
family  settled  at  Barnsley,  and  created  a  Baronet  in  181 3, 
and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Christopher  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  fifth  wrangler  in 
1795,  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1803,  ^.nd  was  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor  in  18 17.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1820, 
as  member  for  Cockermouth,  and  was  returned  for  Haslemere  in  1826, 
1830,  and  1831. 

In  1834,  after  a  severe  contest  with  Mr.  Baines,  he  lost  his  election  for 
Leeds,  yet  in  the  following  year  was  returned  for  that  borough. 

Sir  John  Beckett  was  Judge-Marshal  and  Advocate-General  during 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  from  1828  to  1830,  and  again 
in  1834,  but  did  not  take  a  public  part  in  politics  for  some  years  before 
his  death. 

He  married,  in  18 17,  Lady  Anne  Lowther,  third  daughter  of  William, 
Earl  of  Lonsdale.    Sir  John  Beckett  died  in  1847. 

Portrait,  on  canvas,  37  by  29  inches.  * 
In  the  possession  of  Lady  Anne  Beckett. 


CXCIIL 


HENRY  GALLY  KNIGHT. 

HE  father  of  this  accomphshed  antiquary  and  author  was  a 
barrister,  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  Esq.  of  Langold,  and  descended 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Sir  Ralph  Knight,  a  distinguished 
Royalist  officer.  His  mother  was  Selina,  daughter  of  William 
Fitzherbert,  Esq.  of  Tissington,  in  Derbyshire.  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  their 
son,  was  born  in  1786,  and  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  at  Langold 
and  Firbeck  in  Yorkshire  in  1808. 

In  1810  and  181 1,  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt,  and  through  Normandy  and  Sicily  in  183 1  and  1836. 
The  most  valuable  results  of  these  travels  were  the  two  works  pub- 
lished by  him  on  the  architecture  of  those  countries,  to  which  subject 
he  had  devoted  much  attention. 

In  addition  to  his  own  contributions  to  literature  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts,  he  was  also  a  constant  attendant  at  many  of  the  Societies 
formed  for  their  encouragement  in  London.  These  occupations  did  not, 
however,  prevent  his  taking  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1826,  Henry 
Gaily  Knight  published  a  pamphlet  on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aid- 
borough,  but  disagreeing  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  patron  of  the 
borough,  he  resigned  his  seat. 

In  1830  he  became  Member  for  Malton,  and,  in  1835,  for  North 
Nottinghamshire.  In  1837  he  was  again  elected  for  the  latter  division 
of  that  county,  and  retained  the  seat  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1846. 

Henry  Gaily  Knight  married,  in  1828,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Anthony- 
Hardolf  Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Grove,  county  Notts,  but  had  no  issue. 
Portrait  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  on  canvas,  56  by  45  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  Bart, 
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CXCIV. 

JOHN  NICHOLSON.  ^ 

OHN  NICHOLSON,  'the  Airedale  Poet,'  was  born  at 
Weardley,  near  Harewood.  His  father,  Thomas  Nicholson, 
married  a  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Eldwick,  near  Bingley,  and 
removed  to  that  place  when  his  son  John  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  He  was  removed  thence  to 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Bingley.  He  was  then  put  to  *  sorting  wool,' 
to  fit  himself  for  the  business  followed  by  his  father,  but  his  love  of 
books  caused  him  to  read  so  late  at  night  that  he  was  unfit  for  his  work 
the  ensuing  day.  To  prevent  this,  his  mother  refused  to  allow  him  a 
candle  to  go  to  bed  by,  but  he  contrived  a  rude  lamp  in  which  he  could 
burn  some  oil  he  had  access  to,  studying  through  the  night. 

He  married  when  only  twenty,  but  was  soon  left  a  widower  with  one 
child.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society,  and  even  became  'a  local  preacher.' 

While  working  at  Shipley  Field  Mill,  in  1818,  he  wrote  a  satirical 
piece  on  a  physician  at  Bradford,  which  gave  him  a  reputation  that 
caused  a  theatrical  acquaintance  to  induce  Nicholson  to  write  a  Drama, 
called  The  Siege  of  Bradford,  which  was  acted  at  the  Bradford  Theatre. 
Its  success  led  him  to  the  composition  of  verse,  to  which  he  was  much 
encouraged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Horsfall,  who  generously  enabled  him  to  devote 
time  to  it. 

The  fruits  of  this  patronage  were  Airedale,  and  other  Poems,  printed 
in  1824,  and  again  in  1825,  followed  by  The  Poacher,  The  Lyre  of  Ebor, 
and  many  other  poems,  all  of  which  show  much  poetic  feeling. 

Unfortunately,  John  Nicholson  gave  way  to  intemperate  habits,  and 
falling  into  the  river  Aire  while  endeavouring  to  cross  it  on  a  stormy 
night,  he  was  nearly  drowned,  and  died  of  cold  and  exposure  on  the  bank 
the  following  morning.    He  was  buried  at  Bingley  in  1843. 

Portrait  by  Rhodes  of  Leeds,  on  canvas,  12  by  lO  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  Edward  Hailstone,  Esq. 


cxcv. 

FREDERICK  JOHN  ROBINSON,  FIRST  EARL  OF 

RIPON. 

REDERICK  JOHN  ROBINSON  was  the  younger  son  of 
Thomas,  second  Lord  Grantham,  by  Mary  Jemima,  second 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
by  Jemima,  Marchioness  De  Grey,  and  sister  and  heir  of  the 
Countess  De  Grey.  He  was  the  brother  of  Earl  De  Grey,  and  born  in 
London,  in  1782. 

He  was  educated  at  Sunbury  and  Harrow.  From  the  latter  he  went 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  Sir  William  Browne's 
medal  in  1801,  and  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1802.  In  1804,  he  acted  as 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Robinson  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Carlow  in  1806,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  returned  for  Ripon,  which  place  he  represented 
for  twenty  successive  years.  After  being  attached  to  Lord  Pembroke's 
embassy  to  Vienna  in  1808,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  next 
spring  Mr.  Robinson  moved  the  Address,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted 
office  as  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  was  afterwards  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

When  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  became  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
named  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  18 13,  he  accompanied  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  Continent;  in 
18 18,  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy; 
and  in  1823,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  when,  in  1827,  Mr.  Canning 
formed  his  administration,  Mr.  Robinson  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage  as 


Frederick  yohn  Robinson,  First  Earl  of  Ripon. 


Viscount  Goderich,  and  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Premier  for  a  few  months. 

In  1830,  on  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey's  administration,  Lord  Gode- 
rich presided  once  more  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  on  leaving  it,  in  1833, 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  was  also  created  Earl  of  Ripon.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  formed  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration  in  1841,  and  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.    From  the  year  1846  he  did  not  accept  office. 

To  have  been  employed  so  long  and  under  so  many  different  admin- 
istrations is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  Earl's  talents  for  business. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  married,  in  18 14,  Lady  Sarah  Hobart,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.    He  died  in  1859. 

Portrait  by  W.  R.  Robinson,  on  canvas,  31  by  25  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  John  Burton,  Esq. 


CXCVI. 
REV.  JAMES  RAINE. 

HIS  learned  antiquary  was  born  in  1791,  at  Ovington,  on  the 
Tees,  near  Wycliffe.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  talents 
which  induced  Archdeacon  Headlam,  then  Rector  of  Wycliffe, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  improvement.  He  was  sent 
to  school  at  Kirkby  Hill,  and  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  James  Tate,  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Richmond. 

James  Raine  remained  at  Richmond  until  he  was  twenty -one  years 
of  age,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Tate,  he  became  second 
master  of  Durham  School.  In  1822,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Meldon,  in  Northumberland  ;  in  1825,  made  principal  Surrogate  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  Durham  ;  and,  in  1828,  appointed  to  the  living  of 
St.  Mary,  in  South  Bailey,  Durham.  He  held  these  preferments  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  librarian  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
for  thirty-seven  years. 

His  acquaintance  with  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  commenced  in  18 12,  and 
soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  which,  after  the  death  of  Surtees,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Surtees  Society,  in  memory  of  his  fellow-labourer  in  their 
antiquarian  researches.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Surtees  that  Raine 
undertook  the  History  of  certain  parts  of  the  County  of  Durham,  which  he 
did  not  finish  until  1852. 

Of  his  many  other  works,  the  mere  titles  of  which  there  is  not  space 
to  give,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  They  commenced  with 
contributions  to  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals,  and 
ended  with  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  the  historian  of  North- 
umberland, and  Raine's  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Raine  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  D.C.L. 

This  excellent  scholar  and  laborious  antiquary  died  at  Crook  Hall,  his 
residence  near  Durham,  in  1858. 

Portrait,  on  canvas,  about  12  by  8  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine. 


CXCVII. 


JOSEPH  LOCKE. 

HIS  celebrated  engineer  was  the  son  of  William  Locke,  a 
banksman,  or  one  employed  in  registering  the  wages  earned 
by  colliers,  afterwards  manager  of  a  colliery  at  Barnsley, 
and  coal-viewer  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     At  one  time  he 
was  the  fellow-workman  of  George  Stephenson. 

Joseph  was  the  youngest  son,  and  born  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield, 
in  1805.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  showed  uncommon  vivacity, 
and  was  the  *  life  of  the  house.'  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father 
removed  to  Barnsley,  and  Joseph  Locke  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  that  place.  Even  this  training  ceased  at  the 
age  of  thirteen ;  and  he  was  placed  at  Pelaw,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
under  William  Stobart,  colliery  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  until,  on 
Stobart's  wife  insisting  that  Locke  should  carry  a  letter-bag  to  the  post- 
office  on  his  back  every  morning,  he  refused  to  do  this,  and  returned  home. 
He  was  next  placed  under  a  land-surveyor  at  Rochdale.  Here  his 
principal  occupation  was  to  rock  a  baby,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  he 
once  more  returned  home. 

From  these  ungenial  employments  young  Locke  escaped  only  to 
Mead'  coals  in  a  cart  of  his  father's,  in  and  about  Barnsley;  and  so 
annoyed  was  he  at  this  that  he  would  frequently  lie  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cart  to  escape  observation,  or  pay  a  man  to  lead  the  coals  the 
latter  part  of  their  journey.  For  a  time,  like  George  Stephenson,  he 
thought  of  emigrating  to  America.  At  this  time  William  Locke  received 
a  letter  and  a  visit  from  his  old  friend  Stephenson,  and  the  result  of  their 
meeting  was,  that  Joseph  Locke  (then  in  his  nineteenth  year)  was  placed 
at  Newcastle  under  George  Stephenson,  whose  workshops  at  Newcastle 
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were  now  becoming  generally  known.  Here  Locke  used  every  means  of 
improving  his  imperfect  education.  At  the  time  when  the  mode  in  which 
the  motive  power  to  be  used  on  the  railway  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  was  uncertain,  Stephenson  and  Locke  published  a  pamphlet 
advocating  the  use  of  locomotive  engines,  and  from  that  time  Locke 
became  known.  An  antagonism  which  grew  up  between  Stephenson  and 
Locke  led  to  his  independence,  and  the  appointment  as  Engineer-in-chief 
to  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  on  the  withdrawal  of  Stephenson  from 
the  management  of  that  undertaking  in  1835.  From  that  time  he  occupied 
the  first  position  in  England  as  a  railway  engineer. 

In  1833,  Locke  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  M'Creery,  a  printer, 
and  died  at  Moffat,  on  the  i6th  September,  i860. 

Portrait,  on  canvas,  by  F.  Grant,  94  by  58  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  London. 


CXCVIII. 


JOSEPH  HUNTER. 


[OSEPH  HUNTER  was  the  son  of  Michael  Hunter,  a  cutler 
in  that  town,  born  at  Sheffield  in  1783. 

The  wife  of  the  latter  having  died  when  their  son  was 
still  young,  Joseph  Hunter  was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Evans,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  By  him  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Sheffield,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
classical  literature.  His  leisure  time  he  devoted  to  reading  whatever 
books  he  could  procure  upon  history,  topography,  and  genealogies,  and 
in  copying  any  inscriptions  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  he 
intended  to  become  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Hunter  went,  in  1805,  to  a 
College  at  .York,  where  he  was  trained  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Wellbe- 
loved.  In  1809,  Joseph  Hunter  became  minister  to  a  congregation  at 
Bath,  at  which  place  he  resided  twenty-four  years. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  long  series  of  years  that  he  collected 
the  materials  for  his  work  on  Hallamskire,  published  in  18 19,  and  the 
History  of  the  Deanery  of  Doitcaster,  published  in  1828  and  1831.  The 
great  knowledge  of  ancient  writings,  and  the  minute  details  of  English 
history  which  he  possessed,  induced  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Re- 
cords to  offer  Joseph  Hunter  an  appointment  as  Sub-Commissioner 
under  them,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  London  in  1833. 
1838  he  was  made  an  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  first  class,  and  undertook 
to  form  a  calendar  of  the  vast  mass  of  documents  known  as  The  Re- 
membrancer's Records. 

These  official  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  much  time 
to  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  the  lives  of  the  English 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  contributing  many 
papers  to  be  found  in  the  Archceologia. 

Joseph  Hunter  became  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
died  in  1861,  and  was  buried  at  Ecclesfield. 

Portrait  by  Pickersgill,  on  canvas,  58  by  46  inches. 
In  the  possession  of  the  Master  Cutler,  Sheffield. 
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CXCIX. 


REV.  CHARLES  WELLBELOVED. 

HARLES  WELLBELOVED,  the  only  child  of  John  Wellbe- 
I  loved  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Flaw,  was  born  the  6th  of  April, 
1769,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  London.  He  was  placed 
I  at  an  early  age  under  the  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 
then  resident  at  Mortlake,  whose  property  he  afterwards  inherited.  At 
his  house  John  Wesley  was  frequently  a  guest ;  and  in  after  life,  Charles 
Wellbeloved  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  circumstance  that  he  had  sat  on 
that  venerable  man's  knees  and  received  his  blessing. 

The  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  occurred  when  Charles  Well- 
beloved  was  only  fourteen,  caused  him  to  be  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  person  who  placed  him  at  a  draper's  in  Holborn,  to  learn  the  business. 
This  employment  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  went  to  study  at 
Homerton  Academy,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  ministry.  But, 
owing  to  his  religious  opinions  not  being  in  conformity  with  those  of  his 
teachers,  he  removed  to  New  College,  Hackney,  in  1787.  Wellbeloved 
at  this  time  felt  much  interested  in  the  politics  of  that  day,  and  sent  con- 
tributions to  the  newspapers  on  questions  affecting  the  Dissenters. 

It  is  believed  that  Charles  Wellbeloved  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
1 79 1,  and  arrived  in  York  in  1792,  where  he  delivered  his  first  discourse 
at  St.  Saviour's  Chapel.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Cappe  in  the  ministry  in 
1 80 1.  As  a  master  he  had  many  pupils,  and  their  number  was  increased 
after  the  removal  of  the  College  from  Manchester  to  York.  His  con- 
tributions to  several  periodicals  were  also  numerous. 

Li  the  midst  of  these  various  occupations  Mr.  Wellbeloved  never 
neglected  his  antiquarian  studies,  and  he  vainly  endeavoured,  in  18 13,  to 


Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved. 


form  in  York  an  Antiquarian  Society.  In  1822,  by  the  foundation  of 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  such  pursuits,  and  he  wrote  explanatory  notes  to  the  engravings  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  published  in  the  Vetiista  Monumenta.  He 
became  also  curator  of  the  Society's  Museum,  and  frequently  read 
papers  at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  preservation  of  many  antiquities 
at  York  is  also  due  to  his  exertions.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind  owe,  in  part,  their  establishment  to  him. 

After  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Manchester,  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
was  employed  in  the  composition  of  his  excellent  Eburacum ;  or,  York 
under  the  Romans,  published  in  1842.  In  the  same  year  he  exerted 
himself  tp  form  a  School  of  Art  at  York.  Besides  those  we  have  named, 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  the  author  of  many  other  publications.  He  died 
in  1858. 

Portrait,  on  canvas,  30  by  26  inches. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 


cc. 

GEORGE   WILLIAM   FREDERICK  HOWARD, 
SEVENTH  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

ORD  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  who  was  warden  of  the 
Western  Marches,  and  known  as  ^  Bold  Willy,'  or  '  Belted 
Will,'  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  sister  and  co- 
heir of  George,  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gilsland.  He  became,  in  her  right, 
proprietor  of  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Dacre  family,  and  of  Hinderskelfe,  the  site  of  Castle  Howard,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  died  in  1640.  His  descendant  by  direct  male  descent 
from  father  to  son,  was  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  the  seventh 
Earl,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  George,  the  sixth  Earl,  and  Lady 
Georgiana  Dorothy  Cavendish. 

The  seventh  Earl  was  born  in  London  in  1802,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  as  Lord  Morpeth,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  gaining  several  prizes.  He  took  his  degree  in 
1823,  and  was  first-class  in  classics.  In  1826,  he  went  with  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia.  He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Morpeth,  but  was,  sub- 
sequently, returned  for  Yorkshire,  which  he  represented  until  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832.  Lord  Morpeth,  after  that  event,  sat  for 
the  West  Riding  from  1833  to  1841,  and  from  1846  to  1848,  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Carlisle,  as 
seventh  Earl. 

The  Earl  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  1849  to  185 1.  As  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1855  to  1858,  and  again  in  1864,  the  Earl 


George  William  Frederick  Howard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

of  Carlisle's  gracious  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  his  efforts  to  promote 
in  every  way  the  welfare  of  that  country,  rendered  him  very  popular, 
but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign. 

Besides  holding  the  offices  we  have  mentioned,  the  Earl  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  1847,  ^^d  was  elected,  in 
1853,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Durham  in  1863. 

Lord  Carlisle  was  author  of  A  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and  poet.  He  also  exerted  himself 
much  in  the  formation  of  Reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  formed 
one  on  his  own  estate  at  Castle  Howard. 

He  died  unmarried,  in  1864,  and  was  buried  at  Castle  Howard. 

Portrait,  on  canvas,  30  by  26  inches,  taken  when  a  boy  at  Eton. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Provost  of  Eton. 


